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^mioNs 

JVlontreal  Old  Boys' 

Selwyn  House  hosted  its  first-ever  Alumni  spring  reception,  Thursday,  May  21. 

The  years  represented  ranged  fiom  1933  to  1997. 


tion 


Top  Center:  Brinn  Ludgate  '69  and 
WH/iam  Moboii  33. 

Top  Right:  Ansar  Hassan  '91  and 
Prosanto  Chaudhury  '91. 

Far  Left:  Kevin  Ratcliff  '77,  William 
Mobnn.  and  William  Daly  '52. 

Lefi:Mark  Spielman  '96.  Andrew 
Smith  '96,  and  Carl  Dholandas  '97. 


Reunion  in  Boston^ 

In  the  spirit  of  Bostons  great  parties, 

Selwyn  Alumni  congregate  and  celebrate 

at  their  reunion,  held  on  April  27,  1998. 

Right  Mattheiv  Wvonan  '94  and  Graeme  Jan'is  '82. 

Bottom  Right:  Alumni  and  guests  gather  with  Headmiister.  William  Mitchell  for  a  group  photo. 

Below:  Randall  Birks  '88  and  Ditas  Mauricio. 
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COLLEAGUES  VANISH 

By  Alexis  S.  Troubetzkoy 

Se/wyn  House  Headmaster  1971-1981 

Head  of  the  Moscow  Ojfice  of  the  lOCC 

A  fearful  look  into  Chechnya's  new  cottage  industry  and  its  effects  on  the  lOCC. 


Nov'EiMBER  3,  1997  -  At  10:00  hours  on  September  20,  a  two- 
vehicle  lOCC  (International  Orthodox  Christian  Charities) 
motorcade  set  out  for  the  remrn  trip  to  our  Vladikavkaz 
Headquarters  from  a  deliver)'  ol  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
remote  Chechen  refrigee  setdement  of  Aki-Yurt  in  northern 
Ingusheua.  The  group  consisted  of  a  rental  truck  driven  by  a 
non-IOCC  employee,  followed  by  our  organizations  Niva  with 
an  Ingush  driver.  In  it  sat  Dimitri  Petrov,  unofficial  coordinator 
of  operations  and  another  valued  colleague,  Dimitri  Penkowsk)'. 

Some  twenty  minutes  into  the  trip,  on  a  road  leading  south 
and  paralleling  the  Chechen  border,  the  group  was  brought  to  a 
halt  by  five  or  six  armed  bandits  dressed  in  military  gear.  The 
trucks  front  tires  had  been  shot  out  by  their  automatic  weapons. 
As  the  Niva's  driver  exited  to  parley  with  the  bandits,  he  was 
beaten  on  the  head  by  a  rifle  butt  and  knocked  unconscious. 

When  Mouharbek  Kotiev  regained  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  in  the  Niva's  back  seat,  wedged  between  the  two 
Dimitris.  One  bandit  was  at  the  wheel  and  another  faced  the 
three  with  a  pistol.  A  non-descript  Moskvich  followed  the  Niva 
in  which  sat  the  remainder  of  the  bandits.  The  vehicles  drove 
north,  whence  they  came,  and  soon  aimed  east  into  Chechnya. 
They  passed  the  guarded  frontiers  widi  impunity  and  four  or 
five  kilometers  into  the  territory,  Mouharbek  was  let  out.  It  was 
he  who  rettirned  to  Headquaners  that  evening  to  relate  the 
events  of  the  day;  witnesses  substantiate  his  account. 

As  of  today  we  have  received  no  word  from  the  abduaors; 
there  is  no  news  concerning  this  kidnapping. 

A  flurry  of  activity  aimed  at  securing  our  mens  release 
continues  unabated  at  the  local,  national,  and  international 
levels.  The  event  was  an  item  on  the  agenda  of  September's 
Gore-Chernomyrdin  meetings.  More  recendy,  during  his  state 
visit  to  Russia,  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  also  had 
occasion  to  discuss  it  with  Chernomyrdin.  Patriarch  Alexei  II 
wrote  letters  to  President  Yeltsin  and  Maskhadov  of  Chechnya. 
Officials  in  Moscow,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Corrunittee  for 
State  Sectirity  to  Duma  members  to  lesser  frinctionaries  of 
influence,  have  been  lobbied  or  advised. 

In  Vladikavkaz,  the  skeletal  balance  of  lOCC  staft  and  the 
wives  of  the  two  abducted  men  have  visited  widi  ever)'  sort  of 
local  official,  from  the  Presidents  of  Chechn)'a  and  Ingushetia, 
to  Moslem  clergy,  to  Prefects,  police  chiefs,  local 
parliamentarians  and  the  like.  One  and  all  have  professed 
sympadiy  for  our  simation  and  disdain  for  the  abductors,  but 
few  seem  genuinely  able  to  help. 

Compounding  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  are  the 
complex  societal  and  political  stmcmres  of  Chechnya,  simated 
in  a  disordered  country  in  which  lawlessness  and  clan  rivalries 
permeate  daily  life.  As  one  western  diplomat  put  it,  "The 
country  is  out  of  control  and  the  Chechens  are  divorced  from 
reality.  President  Maskhadov  does  not  have  the  reins  of 
government  tighdy  in  hand.'  Inter-clan  rivalries  are  strong  and 


sometimes  bloody;  few  are  concerned  with  international 
opinion. 

In  addition,  relations  between  Chechnya  and  Russia  are  at 
an  all-time  post-war  low;  the  Russian  delegation  in  Grozny  last 
month  was  expelled  from  the  countr)'.  lOCCs  missing  men  are 
bodi  Russian  citizens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  lOCC  abduaees  are  but  two  of 
a  large  number  who  have  fallen  victim  to  the  same  fate.  The 
unofiiciitl  statistic  compiled  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  US,  UK, 
France  and  Germany  is  that,  since  Januar)'  1 ,  seventy-six 
foreigners  (including  non-military  Russians)  have  been  abduaed. 
Thirty-one  of  whom  continue  to  be  held.  Furthermore,  a  lai^e 
number  of  Chechens  have  also  been  taken.  Our  estimates  put 
the  figtire  as  high  as  162.  Approximately  $10,000,000  has  been 
paid  out  in  ransoms,  including  the  $2,000,000  paid  by  Russia's 
NTV  for  three  of  its  correspondents. 

Abduction  has  become  a  perverse  cottage  industry.  In  some 
instances,  those  taken  are  sold  and  even  re-sold  within  Chechnya 
to  other  interested  parties.  A  well-documented  stor)'  tells  of  one 
enterprising  and  wealthy  Chechen  mother  whose  son  was  being 
held  in  a  Russian  jail.  For  $  1 00,000  she  bought  a  hostage  being 
held  by  a  bandit  group  and  then  successftdly  negotiated  with  the 
Russian  authorities  for  her  son's  release. 

The  lOCC,  like  other  international  non-governmental 
organizations,  has  a  policy  of  not  pa)'ing  kidnap  ransom. 

That  we  have  heard  nothing  from  the  abductors  appears 
standard  procedure;  international  NGO  employees  were  taken  in 
early  Jtily  with  no  word  received  to  this  day.  The  long  silence  is 
common  for  three  reasons.  Tlie  victims  are  "softened-up" 
through  s)'stematic  humiliation  and  having  to  live  in  constant 
fear  so  that  upon  release  they  leave  the  r^on  and  relate  littie  of 
their  experience  for  fear  of  retaliation  against  them  and  their 
fiimilies.  The  parent  organization  is  also  mollified  in  expeaation 
of  more  successfrJ  negotiations.  And  finally,  once  die  dust  has 
setded,  the  case  is  half  forgotten  by  rival  clans,  interested  only 
because  they  stand  to  claim  "a  piece  of  the  aaion." 

Dimitri  Petrov  is  33-)'ears-old,  m.trried  with  an  eight-year- 
old  child,  who  remains  to  this  day  in  Moscow,  unaware  of  her 
father's  plight.  Dimitri  Penkowsk)',  47,  a  resident  of  Vladikavkaz, 
is  m;irried  with  a  22-year-old  son.  Petrov  has  been  an  lOCC 
employee  since  1 992  when  we  began  operations  in  Russia. 
Penkowsky  is  a  historian  b)'  training  and  a  font  of  knowledge  on 
all  matters  related  to  the  north  Caucasus. 

While  continuing  to  develop  fresh  initiatives  and  to  follow 
up  on  old  ones,  the  focus  of  our  current  work  is  to  gather 
intelligence  on  Chechen  abductions  and  to  develop  praaical 
strategies  which  might  lead  to  the  safe  and  timely  liberation  of 
our  two  colleigues. 

*  Seluyii  House  has  not  received  any  additional  information 
concerning  the  plight  of  these  men. 
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By  William  Mitchell,  Headmaster 


What  follows  are  excerpts  from  Mr  Mitchell's  speech  delivered  at  the 
Senior  Prizegiuing  ceremonies,  June  18,  1998. 

Its  our  job  and,  I  believe,  one  of  the  aims  of  the  School  to 
provide  an  atmosphere,  a  climate  in  which  students  can  develop 
according  to  their  potentid  in  their  industrs',  in  their 
achievement  and  in  their  integrit}'.  1  would  now  like  to  highliglit 
the  industry  and  achievement  of  many  of  the  students  and  staff 
throughout  the  vear,  and  I'd  like  to  return  a  bit  later  to  the  third 
item  -  intuit)'.  Namrall);  I  can  cover  onK'  some  ot  the 
highlights  of  the  year  at  this  time. 

The  School  has  done  exceptionall)'  well,  both  pro\incially 
and  nationall}',  in  the  math  competitions  we  entered.  Fort)- 
three  jjercent  of  the  Grade  9,  10  and  1 1  students  were  in  the 
top  25%  of  over  100,000  smdents  \\'ho  wrote  at  these  le\'els  and 
received  Certificates  of  Distinction.  The  Grade  1 1  team  ranked 
1st  out  of  125  teams  in  Quebec  and  8th  out  of  1,435  teams  in 
Canada. 

In  the  Euclid  Contest  for  Grade  12  smdents,  Jonathan 
How  '98  ranked  in  the  top  5%  of  the  1 5,000  Canadian 
participants. 

In  the  National  Merit  Scholarship,  Hans  Black  '98  and 
Gabriel  Brown  '98  were  in  the  top  50,000  among  over  a  million 
smdents  considered. 

The  Grade  7  Integrated  Science  Programme,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Geoi^e  Ladd,  saw  our  smdents  perform  ver\' 
impressivelv  in  a  number  of  hands-on  science  competitions  with 
schools  in  Eastem  North  ,\meriai.  At  the  Montr&d  Regional 
Science  Fair,  raid  medals  were  won  b\'  Alan  Murgita  "01  and 
Ilia  Auerbach-Ziogas  "0 1 ;  siKer  medals  b\'  Ste\en  Frankel  "0 1 
and  K\'am  Shell-Schnitzer  01;  and  bronze  medals  b\'  Robbie 
Campbell  '02  and  Nathan  Vexler  "02. 

At  the  Canada  First  Robotics  Championship,  our  robot 
pbced  first  lor  innovative  design  and  was  second  overall  out  ot 
24  robots  from  across  Canada. 

Public  Speaking,  under  the  direaion  of  Ms.  Kathi  Biggs, 
had  another  outstanding  \'ear.  In  Q-VIS  competition,  Daniel 
Wilner  "01  placed  3rd  in  Concours  d"An  Oratoire  and  Jonathan 
Verrall  "00  got  honourable  mention  in  the  English  competition. 

Mark  Turetsk)'  "98  was  the  second  consecutive  Selw\Ti 
smdent  to  win  The  Rotar)'  Club  Public  Speaking  Competition. 

Debating,  under  the  direaion  of  Ms.  Liana  Palko,  also  had 
an  outstanding  \ear.  At  the  QSDA  Junior  Provincial 
Toumament,  Selwyn  House  teams  placed  1  st,  2nd  and  5th  and 
five  of  our  speakers  were  ranked  in  the  top  ten.  At  the  National 
High  School  Debating  Championships,  the  team  of  Chris 
Maughan  "99  and  Sam  Walker  "99  placed  first,  and  Chris  was 
second  best  speaker.  At  the  McGill  Senior  High  School 
Debating  Toimiament,  Stephane  Lev)'  "01  and  Adrian  Gaty, 
t%vo  smdents  in  Grade  8,  won  this  international  competition. 

In  Senior  drama  this  \'ear,  due  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Harker, 
under  the  superb  direaion  of  Alex  Ivanovici,  the  complex  and 
challenging  produaion  oi  Rosmnmitz  and  Gidldenstem  are  Dead 
was  amateur  and  high  school  drama  at  its  best. 

Under  the  inspirational  direction  of  Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Viau, 
the  Middle  School  produced  Dr.  Faiistiis.  and  the  Grade  9"s  a 
sketch  written  by  Ms.  Viau  on  learning  disabilities.  The 


Elementar)'  School  produced  a  delightfiil  A}me  ofGrem  Gables 
and,  at  our  annual  fair,  aaors  from  Grades  1  to  6  presented 
Sharing  the  Shakespearean  Expeiience. 

Other  outstanding  exhibits  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Fair  -  the 
illustrated  poems  of  the  English  Department  and  the  art 
produced  b\'  Ellen  Pinchuk's  smdents.  three  of  whom  were 
published  in  Pint  Fndts,  an  antholog)'  ol  Montreal  high  school 
smdents"  work. 

The  Senior  Jazz  Band,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jaime 
McMillan,  participated  with  the  ECS  Choir  in  the  Patriot 
Festival  of  Music  in  Boston  and  received  a  bronze  medallion. 
Jerem\'  Biiskin  and  Duncan  McEnt\Te  '99  received  Most 
Valuable  Performer  Awards. 

Under  the  direction  of  Steve  Mitchell,  the  athletic 
department  produced  another  year  of  impressi\e  results  in  both 
participation  and  achie\  ement.  The  \  lidget  Soccer  Team  won 
the  GMAA  championship  and  the  Grade  7  football  team  won 
the  three  jamborees  the\'  entered. 

And  lasd\',  we  honour  the  graduates.  Naturally,  I  refer 
mainly  to  the  Class  of  1998.  But,  I  also  want  to  recognize  the 
Grade  8  smdents  who  complete  their  two  )'ears  in  the  Middle 
School.  Congraailations  on  your  success.  You  mo\'e  into  the 
Senior  School  }'ears  where  you  will  be  expeaed  to  assume 
greater  independence  and  greater  responsibilit}'  for  \'our 
learning.  You  do  so  ha\'ing  acquired  a  solid  foundation  of  skills 
and  a  positive  attimde  with  which  to  m;uiage  the  next  phase  of 
\'our  academic  careers. 

To  the  Ckiss  of  1998:  your  achievements  and  the  skills  on 
which  the}'  ha\'e  been  built  o\'er  your  time  at  the  school  are 
impressi\e  b\'  an)'  standards.  But,  as  impressive  is  the  wa\'  in 
which,  in  general,  you  ha\'e  gone  about  \'our  business,  with  a 
confidence  and  composure  that  belie  your  ages.  You  have 
learned  to  marshall  \'our  abilities  effeaiveh'  and  without  the 
arrogance  that  too  often  accompanies  talent  such  as  yours.  This 
is  nowhere  more  evident  than  among  the  prefects  who  gave  you 
leadership,  and  especially  the  Head  Prefea. 

In  a  )'ear  when  we  continued  to  strive  towards  learning 
what  it  was  on  a  daily  basis  to  contribute  positive!)'  to  a  civil 
communit)'  at  Sel\\)'n  House,  )'OU  ha\e  had  success. 

Earlier,  I  said  I  wanted  to  return  to  the  idea  of  integrit)',  the 
last  word  in  our  statement  of  purpose  which  is  printed  in  \'our 
programme.  I  belie\e  integrit)'  resiilts  from  good  practice  and 
that  integrit)'  is  fiindamental  to  the  success  of  your  personal  and 
professional  relationships.  It  is  relationships  that  build 
commtmities  and  institutions.  If  )'ou  are  not  in  good  praaice  to 
preserve  and  foster  good  relationships  founded  on  integrit)',  the 
communities  and  instimtions  in  which  \'ou  will  be  involved 
after  Selw)'n  House  will  not  be  as  good  as  the)'  can  be.  In  faa, 
they  might  become  forces  for  destmaion  and  abuse. 

I  hope  \'our  experiences  at  this  school,  together  with  the 
guidance  of  \'our  parents,  have  helped  \'ou  establish  good 
practices  for  hard  work,  perseverance  and  integrit)'.  Those, 
together  with  \'our  already  well  demonstrated  talents  and  skills, 
will  see  you  contributing  positi^•el)'  to  your  communities  and 
instimtions  in  ways  and  to  a  degree  that  you  can't  now  imagine. 

Again,  we  thank  vou  and  congraailate  you  and  we  wish  \'ou 
well.  Youre  always  most  welcome  here. 


^mmmviNG 
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ONE  FINAL  A, 


EMBLY 


Above:  Seth  Ross  receit'es  the  Robert  A.  Speirs 
Memorial  Award  front  Board  Chairman  Michael 
Goldbloom  '69. 

Below:  Guest  speaker  Derek  Drummond presents 
Jordan  Goldwarg  with  the  Lucas  Medal. 


The  Selivyn  community  joins  in  celebrating  the  graduates  at  the  Senior  School  Closing. 

B\'  Maria  Tiui  t 

Thursday,  June  1 8,  marked  die  89th  annual  Secondan' graduation  exercises 
and  academic  prizegiving.  Students,  faculty,  staff,  and  guests  braved  the 
warm  temperamres  to  fill  Selwyns  Lucas  Gym  to  capacit)'.  In  full 
uniform,  set  off  by  a  fresh  carnation  pinned  to  their  lapels,  and  the  sound 
of  David  McKinnon's  piping,  the  Grade  1 1  students  filed  down  the  center  aisle  to 
t;ike  their  place  of  honour  at  the  head  ol  the  gym.  For  some,  this  moment  was 
eleven  years  in  the  making. 

Michael  Goldbloom,  Selwyns  Chairman  of  the  Board,  welcomed  the  crowd 
and  introduced  Head  Prefect  and  class  valedictorian  Jordan  Goldwarg  who  delivered 
an  inspired  address.  Secondary  School  Director  Rob  Wearing,  in  keeping  with 
tradition,  called  each  graduate  forth  with  a  personal  anecdote  before  granting  him 
his  diploma. 

Headmaster  William  Mitchell  then  brought  the  audience  up  to  speed  on  the 
many  achievements  ;ind  successes  that  marked  the  school  year  and  bade  farewell  to 
faculty  members  leaving  the  School. 

Mr.  Derek  Drummond,  Vice- Principal  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations  at  McGill  Universit)',  Professor  of  Architecture  at  Macdonald  College,  as 
well  as  father  of  Gavin  '82,  Robbie  '84  (Prefect)  and  Louis  '89  (lifer)  and  past  Board 
member,  was  this  year's  guest  speaker.  A  gifted  speaker,  his  address  delighted  the 
audience  and  gave  the  grads  much  food  for  thought. 

The  prizegiving  portion  of  the  evening  came  next.  Here  are  some  of  the 
highlights,  characterized  by  a  sweep  on  the  part  of  three  grads. 

Jeremy  Baskin  took  home  an  award  for  Distinction  in  Chemistry,  shared  the 
prize  for  Distinction  in  Geogrnpljy  with  Jonathan  How,  received  the  Jeffrey  Ritssel  Prize 
tor  outstanding  all-around  abilit)'  and  character  as  weU  as  the  Redpath  Htrald  Award. 

Jonathan  How  walked  oft  with  the  prize  for  Distinction  in  Physics,  Distinction 
in  French,  the  University  of  Toronto  National  Book  Award  for  superior  academic 
performance,  the  YMCA  Conunioiity  Service  Awards  the  Governor  Geneia/'s  Bronze 
Medil for  Academic  Distinction  in  the  Secondary  School,  and  the  Thomtu  Chalmers 
Brai>terd  Mefnori/tl  Award  for  his  enthusiasm  and  concern  for  others. 

Jordan  Goldwarg  was  another  multiple  prize  winner,  awarded  with  a  prize  for 
Distinction  in  Economics,  one  lor  Distinction  in  Literature,  joint  recipient  of  the  D.  W 
Christie  Histoiy  Prize  along  with  Chris  Sakara,  the  Thomas  Hairy  Pentland  Molson 
Prize  for  general  excellence,  and  the  Uicas  Medal,  most  prized  of  all  awards. 

The  Public  Speaking  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mark  Turetsk\'.  Seth  Ross  '99,  took 
home  a  prize  for  bodi  Distinction  in  Biolog)i  and  the  Robert  A.  Speirs  Memorial  Award 
lor  all-round  distinction  in  Grade  10.  Sam  Wilker  '99  and  his  debadng  partner, 
Chris  Maughan  "99,  were  awarded  the  E.G.  Moodey  Prize  for  Distinction  in 
Debating.  Sam  dso  won  the  Grade  10  Award  iox  his  display  of  outstanding  personal 
character  and  intellecmal  promise. 

Joshua  Brownstein  won  the  prize  for  Distinction  in  French  and  the  Moodey 
Prize  for  Distinctio)!  in  Mathematics  was  presented  to  Won  Jun  Bae. 

The  Massi  prize  lor  eftort  was  presented  to  Salvatore  Castellano,  and  the 
General  Consulate  of  Spain  Prize  for  Distinction  in  Spanish  went  to  Orestes  Tsoukas. 

Sho;iib  Rabbani  won  the  prize  lor  Disti>!ction  in  Creative  Writing,  and  fellow 
grad  Justin  Greenberg  left  with  the  Patricia  Manh  Drama  Prize  for  the  Grade  1 1 
student  who,  in  three  Senior  plays,  has  demonstrated  creativity,  joie  de  vivre,  and  all- 
round  good  fellowship. 

Gabriel  Tarabouls)',  aided  by  Basil  Karim,  Eric  Blake  and  John  Kiitiloris  was 
nominated  as  the  Class  of '98  representative  for  the  Old  Boys'  Association. 

Good  luck  to  all  who  are  moving  on,  and  special  congratuladons  to  the  Class 
Above:  The  trophy  winners  in  the  Headmaster's  office,      ol  1998. 


The  awards  were 
characterized  by  a 
sweep  on  the  part  of 
three  grads. 
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•  Top  row  from  left:  Anthony  Garufi,  David  Chan,  Won  Jun  Bae,  Mark  Turetsky,  Michael  O'Gorman,  Ian  Ratzer,  Ryan  Hendy,  Gabriel  Brown, 
Camilo  Durana,  Kevin  Riggs,  Chris  Sakara,  Zubin  Mirchandani,  Alexander  Tsoukas,  Karim  Lemgalef,  Yousef  Rehman,  Alan  Cundall,  Asim  Khan. 

•  3rd  row:  Manin  Pitt-Bradley,  Ken  Say,  Jordan  Goldwarg,  Robert  Krieble,  Mark  Smith,  Dan  Fanaberia,  Matthew  Oliver,  Clifford  Adelman,  Tim 
Lvmberiou,  Caleb  Bouhairie. 

•  2nd  row:  Salvatore  Castellano,  Justin  Greenberg,  Josh  Brownstein,  Andrew  Bourne,  Anuraag  Saksena,  Jonathan  How,  Shoaib  Rabbani,  Tommy 
Kong,  Guillaume  Gouin-Descarries,  Jonathan  Sniderman,  James  Deitcher,  Sean  McKinnon,  James  Cameron. 

•  Front  row:  Jeremy  Baskin,  Dave  Anderson,  Stephane  Azoulay,  John  Katiforis,  Basil  Karim,  Hans  Black,  Eric  Blake,  Gabriel  Tarabouls\'. 


Above:  Selwyn  House  lifers  at  the  McGill  Faciitr\'  Club. 


Above:  Mme  AlLird-Coutu  and  Mine  Qtrole  Rasmussen  with  Gabriel 
Taraboulsy.  Stephane  Azoulay  and  their  dates  Sandy  Renaldo  and  Tanya  Avrith. 
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Selivyn  students,  under  the  leadership  of  Arnold  Engel,  take  up  the  cause 
against  child  labour,  proving  themselves  an  educated  and  passionate  force. 

By  Robbie  Campbell  '02 


A  year  and  a  half  ago,  now 
1 2-year-old  Arnold  Engel  '02 
went  to  a  child  welfare 
conference  and  heard  Craig 
Kielburger,  founder  of  Free 
The  Children,  speak.  A 
shocked  Arnold  learned  that 
according  to  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  250 
million  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  1 4  worldwide 
worked  in  conditions 
approaching  slaver)'  for  up  to 
16  hours  a  day  instead  of 
attending  school.  That  was 
enough  for  the  Selwyn  House 
student  to  decide  that 
something  had  to  be  done. 

Since  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year,  Arnold  has 
convinced  a  number  of  other 
Selw)'n  House  students  to  help 
fight  child  labour  by  joining 
Free  The  Children.  The 
concept  of  Free  The  Children, 
an  international  youth 
organization  dedicated  to  the 
elimination  of  child  labour,  is 
for  kids  to  help  other  kids. 
Children  have  a  natural  instinct 
to  help  out  others  like 
themselves.  It  helps  us  put 
ourselves  into  another  persons 
shoes  and  it's  horrible  what  the 
children  have  to  do.  Its  hard  to 
resist  helping. 

The  exploitation  of  child 
workers  is  one  ot  the  issues  Free 
The  Children  tries  to  address. 

In  one  town  in  the  Tamil  Nadu  province  of  India  for 
instance,  45,  000  children  work  fot  16  hours  a  day  making 
fireworks  in  conditions  that  are  unhealthy  and  even 
dangerous  because  of  the  possibility'  of  fire.  Free  The 
Children  often  receives  newspaper  clippings  from  contacts  in 
South  Asia  about  explosions  in  these  factories  where  children 


Aboi'e:  AriioUl  Engtl  02  and  friends  (alio  members  oj  the  cause)  at  the  Global 
March  Against  Child  Labour  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  1998. 


There  are  many  misconceptions 
about  the  reality  of  child  labour. 
Some  people  say  that  these 
children  have  to  work  because 
they  are  poor.  Studies  have 
proven  the  opposite.  It  is  child 
labour  that  perpetuates  the 
poverty  of  Third  World 
countries. 


as  young  as  eight-years-old  are 
killed  or  scarred  for  life.  How 
man)'  children  have  to  die 
before  we  act? 

North  Americans  ofi:en 
benefit  from  the  use  of 
exploitative  child  labour  in 
developing  countries.  Pakistan 
has  a  hu^e  brick  industr\'  that 
employs  thousands  of 
children  to  m;ike  clay  bricks 
b\-  baking  them  in  the  sun. 
North  American  construction 
companies  hold  huge 
contracts  to  import  bricks 
from  South  Asia.  How  many 
of  these  bricks  were  made 
from  the  suffering  and 
exploitation  of  children? 
N'lany  children  labouring  in 
these  countries  never  have  the 
opportunit)'  to  go  to  school  and 
no  chance  to  play  nor  socialize 
with  friends.  ^Tiat  hope  does 
the  future  hold  for  a  child  who 
never  had  the  chance  for  an 
education?  ^'Tiat  hope  is  there 
for  a  child  that  remains 
illiterate,  poor  and  in  ignorance 
of  his  or  her  right  to  freedom? 

At  best,  these  child 
labourers  are  poorly  paid.  Many 
are  not  paid  at  all;  the)'  are 
bond  labourers  pa\'ing  off 
famil)'  debts.  The)'  are,  quite 
literally,  slaves.  Some  children 
actuall)'  inherit  family  debts, 
and  so  are  born  into  a  life  of 
slaver)'.  But  with  pitiftil  wages, 
extremelv  hiaih  interest  rates  and  the  thieven'  of  their  bosses, 
the  debt  often  becomes  impossible  to  pay  off. 

This  is  the  realit)'  of  child  labour.  Children  are  being 
ph\'sically  and  sexualK-  abused.  e\en  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Children  making  the  products  that  we  bu\-  ever\' 
da)'  without  e\en  considering  their  source  —  products  made 
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Top:  Arnold  presented  his  "Free  the  Children"  speech  at  the  Burlington, 
Vermont  Coalition  Against  Sweatshop  Labour  in  October  1998. 

Ahoiie:  Arnold  speaks  at  the  New  York  Symposium  Against  Sweatshop  Labour 
in  April  1998. 

from  the  suffering  and  exploitation  of  children.  We  have  a 
responsibility'  to  take  action. 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about  the  realit)'  of 
child  labour.  Some  people  say  that  these  children  have  to 
work  because  the)'  are  poor.  Studies  ha\'e  proven  the 
opposite.  It  is  child  labour  that  perpetuates  the  povert}'  ot 
Third  World  countries.  Factor)'  owners  prefer  to  hire 
children  because  the)-  are  cheaper  labour,  are  easily 
intimidated  and  wont  organize  unions.  But  a  child  at  work 
means  an  adult  out  of  work.  In  India,  for  example,  there  are 
50  million  child  labourers  but  there  are  55  million  able- 
bodied  adults  unemployed.  And,  because  these  children  are 
working  and  not  going  to  school,  what  you  have  is  another 
generation  of  uneducated  and  unskilled  adults  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  thus  maintaining  the  o'cle  of  povert}'. 

Is  it  right  tor  thousands  of  children  in  Pakistan  to  be 
working  12-16  hours  a  day,  for  only  pennies  a  day,  sewing 


those  famous  soccer  balls  which  they  will  never  owti  or  pla\' 
with  —  soccer  balls  shipped  to  North  America  for  people 
like  you  and  me?  It  is  simpK'  a  question  of  exploitation  and 
greed  on  all  levels  —  exploitation  of  the  weakest  and  least 
pri\ileged.  The  greedy  people  include  companies  going  into 
Third  World  countries  and  contracting  out  to  the  cheapest 
factor)'  which  will  produce  the  goods  up  to  standard.  This 
only  encourages  small  factor)'  owners  to  look  for  the 
cheapest  labour. 

In  1990,  leaders  from  around  the  world  came  together 
to  adopt  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child.  This  convention,  which  has  been  ratified  b)'  over 
1 90  countries,  oudined  the  rights  of  children,  including  the 
right  to  an  education  and  the  right  to  be  protected  from 
abuse  and  exploitation.  One  of  the  most  important  rights  in 
this  convention  is  the  right  for  a  child  to  participate.  Free 
The  Children  has  identified  the  problems,  and  we  want  to 
be  part  of  the  solution. 

The  Montreal  division  of  Free  The  Children  is  working 
on  two  campaigns.  The  first  is  Rugmark  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  it  is  a  labeling  system  that  notifies  the  consumer  if  a 
rug  is  not  made  with  child  labour.  If  a  manufacturer  wishes 
to  have  the  Rugmark  stamp  on  his  label,  he  must  abide  by 
these  rules:  children  must  not  work  in  the  factor)',  the  adults 
working  there  must  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  and 
Rugmark  inspectors  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  plant  at  any 
time  even  without  notification.  If  a  client  sees  the  stamp  on 
a  carpet,  they  can  be  assured  that  the  carpet  was  not  made  by 
working  children. 

Since  other  cities  have  already  introduced  Rugmark,  we 
are  confident  that  the  campaign  will  work  well.  We  believe 
that  this  campaign  will  have  an  effect  on  the  population  of 
Montreal.  It  will  not  only  educate  consumers,  but  it  will  have 
a  much  needed  effect  o\'erseas.  The  Rugmark  campaign  will 
help  the  situation,  but  it  is  only  one  piece  of  the  solunon. 

The  second  campaign  we  are  working  on  is  an  awareness 
campaign  which  involves  the  signing  of  petitions.  We  send 
these  petitions  to  world  leaders  in  order  to  make  child  labour 
one  of  their  top  priorities.  It  is  important  to  let  people  know 
about  the  harsh  realities  endured  by  many  children. 

Free  The  Children  has  taught  us  many  things.  This 
world  is  not  perfect.  There  are  problems,  and  we  have  to  tr)' 
and  solve  them.  Children  can  make  a  difference. 


Arnold  Engel  was  among  those  who  received  a 
standing  ovation  from  conference  delegates  at 
the  annual  International  Labour  Organization 
conference  in  Geneva  this  June.  Thousands 
participated  in  the  end  of  the  six-month  Global 
March  Against  Child  Labour  which  began 
simultaneously  in  the  Philippines,  Brazil  and 
South  Africa. 
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Fancy  a  wee  bit  oF  ciarling.  Jack?" 

Former  faculty  member  Jack  Martin  embarks  on  a  curling  tour  of  Scotland, 

partaking  in  a  tournament  that  is  nine  decades  old 

and  steeped  in  a  tradition  of  patriotism,  competition,  and  lots  of  feasting. 

By  Jack  Martin 
SHS  Faculn'  1963-96 


L  nnit.niri 
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Real  international  competition  lay  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  For  half  a  centun,'  or  more,  Scots  had  been  reading 
in  their  annuals  and  elsewhere  of-  the  curling  paradise  that 
awaited  them  in  the  New  World,  but  Canadian  invitations 
to  the  Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club  to  send  a  team  there 
and  taste  the  pleasures  first  hand  met  with  no  response.  The 
distance,  and  the  expense,  were  too  great  for  a  mere  game. 
From  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  in 
1898,  other  feelings  began  to  moti\ate  the  Scots;  patriotism 
began  to  overcome  their  parsimony,  and  in  the  \'ears  that 
tollowed,  a  patriotic  fer\our  began  to  overtake  the  Royal 
Club.  A  Curling  Tour  of  Canada  was  viewed  as  a  means  of 
uniting  the  Empire,  of  strengthening  the  tie  bet\veen  the 
mother  country'  and  her  North  American  colon\-.  Had  not 
the  colonies  rejoiced  with  Britain  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee, 
mourned  at  the  death  of  the  Queen;  and  stood  by  and 
helped  British  troops  in  South  Africa? 

An  invitation  from  the  Canadian  Branch  was  delivered 
personally  by  Dr.  Barclay  from  Montreal  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Club  in  1901.  Pressure  in  the  form  ol  letters  in  the 
Scottish  press  was  added,  and  the  Royal  Club,  moved  largeh' 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Rev.  John  Kerr,  decided,  at  long  last, 
to  promote  a  Scottish  tour  to  Canada  and  the  USA. 

A  team  of  26  Scottish  curlers,  under  the  captaincy  of 
John  Kerr,  set  sail  from  Liverpool  on  December  19,  1902. 
The  tour  was  a  great  success;  the  Scots  were  feted  wherever 


they  went,  and  banquet  after  banquet  followed  bonspiel 
after  bonspiel. 

The  tour,  which  lasted  from  December  20,  1902, 
through  to  FebruaPi'  28,  1903,  was  remarkable  due  in  part 
to  its  length.  Beginning  at  Halifax,  it  took  the  Scots  about 
5000  miles  to  St.  John,  Quebec  Cm;  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Peterborough,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Guelph,  Stratford, 
London,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Minneapolis,  Sr.  Paul, 


Above:  Jack  Alartin  disnusing  pLicing  of  brush  with  team-mate. 
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Chicago,  Urica,  and  New  York.  The  team  played  99 
games  and  won  47,  lost  49  and  peeled  (tied)  3.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Scots  learned  a  lot,  from  the  Canadians 
in  particular,  but  it  was  due  to  the  brotherhood  on  the 
rink  that  the  tour  was  most  successful. 

Due  to  the  weather,  a  curling  tour  of  Scotland  by  the 
Canadians  was  considered  a  much  more  precarious 
project,  but  with  the  1907  opening  of  Scodand's  first 
indoor  ice  rink  at  Crossmyloof  Glasgow,  guaranteeing 
ice,  the  Canadians  reciprocated  with  their  first  tour  of 
Scotland  in  1909.  The  invitation  from  the  Royal  Club 
specified  two  rinks  from  the  Canadian  Branch,  two  from 
the  Ontario  Branch,  two  from  the  Manitoba  Branch,  and 
one  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch.  From  the  Annual  of 
the  RCCC  for  1909-10  we  may  read: 
"When  the  message  was  flashed  back  that  Canada 
cordially  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  that  a  team  would  be  ready 
to  visit  the  mother  country  in 
the  ensuing  winter,  the  news 
was  received  with 
unmingled  delight, 
and  the  curlers  ol 
Scotland  were  on  the 
qui  vive,   the  general 
expectation  being 
that  the  visit  ot  the 
Canadians  to 
Scotland,  like  that  ol 
the  Scots  to  Canada, 
would  not  only  still 
further  strengthen  the 
bond  ot  friendship 

between  those  who  were    Above:  Jack  Martin  with  his  team  holding  the 

kinsmen,  but  that  the 

curlers  ol  Scotland,  once 

they  had  the  curlers  over  here  (in  Scodand),  where  they 

were  figuratively  on  their  native  heath,  would 

handsomely  avenge  any  defeats  sustained  by  the  Scots  on 

their  visit  to  Canada,  which  by  some  strange  system  of 

perversion  had  been  very  much  exaggerated." 

The  plans  prepared  for  the  Canadian  visitors 
provided  for  as  much  outdoor  curling  as  possible  but, 
taking  into  account  the  Scottish  climate,  scheduled  most 
of  the  games  for  the  only  ice  rink  in  the  country. 
Glasgow  was  thus  the  main  centre  for  the  tour,  but  the 
Canadians  were  transported  to  all  quarters  of  the  country 
between  January  16  and  February  23,  1909.  At  every 
stop,  and  at  the  end  ot  each  day's  play,  they  were  feasted 
and  banqueted. 

The  organizers  had  been  wise  to  make  the 
Crossmyloof  arrangements,  for  only  in  the  North  did 
natural  ice  await  them.  Ail  but  three  of  their  matches 
were  played  on  Crossmyloof's  artificial  ice.  The 
Canadians  lost  only  3  of  26  matches.  The  Scots  suffered 
crushing  defeats  in  all  the  matches  for  the  Cup  which 
had  just  been  presented  by  Lord  Strathcona. 

Since  1910,  tours  have  alternated  between  Canada  and 
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Scodand,  the  present  pattern  being  a  tour  of  each  country 
every  alternate  five  years.  Though  the  original  idea  behind 
such  tours  may  have  been  international  competition,  the 
strenuous  social  demands  made  upon  a  tourist  rendered  this 
impossible.  After  the  1 902-03  tour  one  Scottish  curler 
suggested  that  the  Scots  might  have  done  better  had  they  sent 
out  two  teams  —  one  for  curling  and  one  for  banqueting! 

A  tour  such  as  this  provides  a  keen  curler  with  the 
opportunit)'  to  play  abroad,  but  the  main  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  the  ties  ot  triendship  between  curling  countries. 
Since  its  inception,  this  competition  has  taken  place  eighteen 
times,  with  Canada  winning  ten  times  and  Scotland  eight. 
Canada  has  won  three  times  in  Scodand,  in  1909,  1988, 
and  1998,  while  Scotland  has  won  twice  in  Canada  in  1949 
and  1993. 

Those  selected  for  the  1998  Tour 
were  among  past  Presidents  of  a 
curling  club  or  had  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
game  as  a  coach  or  as  an 
executive  of  some  curling 
organization.  Each 
province/territory  was 
allotted  a  number  ot 
places  on  the  team  in 
accordance  with  the 
number  ot  CCA  members 
each  had.  Our  team  of  40 
curlers  from  across  the 
country  was  comprised  of 
the  following 
representatives  from  East 
to  West: 


Strathcona  Cup. 

•NFLD 

0 

MAN 

2 

•PEI 

1 

BC 

9 

•NS 

5 

SASK 

0 

•NB 

2 

ALT 

0 

•QC 

5 

YUK 

0 

•ONT 

16 

NWT 

1 

Although  some  of  us  were  still  actively  employed,  we 
were,  for  the  most  part,  retirees  from  all  walks  of  life: 
farmer,  vet,  locomotive  engineer,  train  conductor,  CA, 
Naval  officer,  teacher,  RCMP  officer,   lawyer,  geologist, 
judge,  dentist,  or  pharmacist,  to  name  but  a  few. 

There  were  five  teams  on  each  Tour  (20  on  the  North 
Tour  and  20  on  the  South  Tour),  which  meant  that  every 
fifth  game  one  team  had  a  bye.  The  same  four  curlers 
remained  on  the  same  team  throughout  the  Tour.  However, 
within  a  team,  positions  changed  quite  regularly.  This 
meant  that  although  I  played  3rd  most  of  the  time,  I 
switched  to  Lead,  Second  or  Skip  on  occasion. 

On  the  Northern  tour,  the  teams  were  chosen  by  the 
alphabetical  order  of  our  surnames,  with  no  two  members 
from  the  same  province  curling  on  the  same  team;  our 
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curling  skills,  or  lack  thereof,  was  not  a  consideration. 
Nonetheless,  our  expertise  in  the  game  was  of  a  high 
enough  standard  to  defeat  the  Scots  at  their  own  game 

In  all,  those  on  the 
North  Tour  played  96 
games,  approximately  20 
games  per  team  in  24  days. 
We  frequently  played  two 
games  in  a  day.  In  most  of 
the  rinks  we  managed  to 
maintain  a  lead  in  both  the 
number  of  games  won  and 
in  points.  The  games  were  8 
ends  and  played  to  their 
conclusion  with  no  extra 
ends.  In  addition  to  the 
games  scheduled  in  the 
Strathcona  Cup 
Competition,  we  curled 
against  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Team  that  visited 
Canada  in  1993.  We  also 
curled  against  the  Ladies  of 
the  RCCC  on  our  second  to 
last  day  in  Edinburgh  and, 
on  our  last  day,  we  curled 
against  the  Executive  of 
RCCC. 

Although  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Tour  our 
teams  were  a  bit  shaky,  due 
in  part  to  jet  lag  and  the  fact 
that  we  had  never  before 
played  as  a  team,  by  the 
third  or  fourth  day  each 
team  had  begun  to  work  as 
a  cohesive  unit.  In  all 
likelihood,  this  gave  us  the 
edge  over  our  opponents  as 
their  teams  were  drawn  from 
many  different  clubs. 

It  should  be  explained 
here  that  curling  clubs  in 
Scotland  are  not  organized 
the  same  way  as  they  are  in 
Canada.  Clubs  do  not  own 
their  own  ice;  they  rent  ice 
in  Ice  Rinks.  Furthermore, 
Scotland  is  divided  into  ten 
areas,  and  each  area  is 
divided  into  a  number  of 
provinces.  These  serve  to 
organize  the  different  clubs 
in  each  province  for 
different  events  such  as 
bonspiels,  competitions,  and 
hosting  visitors  Hke 
ourselves. 


Top:  Jink  Mditni  and  team-mate  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Curling  Club. 

Aboi'e:  A  curling  museum  in  Aberdeen  showing  one  man's  eollection  of  pins. 
Just  one  among  many  interesting  exhibits. 


On  January  6,  the  Canadian  team  assembled  in 
Toronto  and  flew  to  Glasgow  where  they  were  met  by  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  by  the  executive  of  the  Royal 

Caledonian  Curling  Club. 
From  there  on  in  it  was 
nonstop  curling,  whisky  and 
banquets  in  each  of  the  clubs 
we  visited.  I  was  on  the 
northern  tour  which  took  us 
from  Glasgow  to  Stirling, 
Forfar,  Letham  Grange, 
Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Brorar, 
Inverness,  Aviemore, 
Pitlochry,  Perth,  Kinross, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  finally  to 
F'dinburgh. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  tour,  apart  from  some 
excellent  curling,  included  a 
Curler's  Court  in  Aberdeen, 
civic  receptions  in  Stirling, 
Inverness  and  Perth,  a  visit 
to  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Golf  Clubhouse  and  the 
British  Museum  of  Golf  at 
St.  Andrews,  a  Burns" 
Supper  in  Kirkcaldy  and  the 
closing  dinner  in 
Edinburgh.  I  cannot  say 
enough  about  the 
tremendous  hospitality  we 
received  ever)'where  we 
visited.  We  were  indeed 
royally  entertained  with  fine 
Scottish  fare  and  had  ample 
opportunity  to  sample  a 
vast  selection  of  malt 
whiskies.  After  losing  the 
Strathcona  Cup  to  Scotland 
in  1993,  the  Canadian 
Team  of  1998  regained  this 
fine  silver  trophy  by  a 
margin  of  373  points. 

While  we  thought  of  you 
all  enduring  the  "Storm  of 
the  Century,"  we  enjoyed 
spring-like  weather  for  most 
of  our  tour,  complete  with 
roses,  cherry  blossoms  and 
primroses  in  full  flower!  This 
was  indeed  a  trip  of  a 
ifetime,  and  although  it  was 
physically  tiring,  we  made 
many  firm  friendships 
amongst  our  brother  and  sister 
curlers  in  Scotland.  Why  don't 
you  start  training  now  for  a 
spot  on  the  team  in  2008? 
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By  Brenda  Montgomery 
Head  of  the  Computer  Science  Department 


Selwyn  House  believes  that  technologj'  is  important 
in  education  ;ind  that  we  must  prepare  our  students  to  use 
existing  computer  technolog}-  with  ease.  \X  e  must  .ilso  prepare 
them  for  the  inevitable  and  never-ending  changes  in  the  field  of 
computers.  Some  of  the  changes  that  occurred  within  the 
computer  science  depanment  this  \'ear  were  made  to  assist 
teachers  in  using  computer  technologv'  in  their  classrooms. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
computers,  software  tides,  and  supporting  technology-  (printers, 
scanners,  digital  cameras,  and  the  campus-wide  network) 
within  the  School.  Teachers  have  been  given  more  support  and 
resources  to  better  use  the  computers  in  their  classes.  Students 
and  teachers  are  using  computers  lor  their  classwork  more 
often,  and  are  booking  time  for  computer  use  in  the  two 
laboratories  outside  of  schedtiled  cktsses  with  greater  regularit}'. 
What  follows  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  projects  that 
the  Selw)'n  House  teachers  and  smdents  ha\'e  been  developing. 

•  Internet  access  is  available  throughout  the  School.  In 
addition  to  the  man\'  useRil  sites  on  the  Internet,  die  libran- 
has  kindly  paid  for  a  subscription  fot  full  access  to  Britannica 
online.  Now  students  can  do  research  in  the  classroom  or  on 
the  CD  RO\4/Internet  work  stadons  in  the  librarv'.  Many 
classes  have  made  use  of  the  Internet  for  research.  Even  our 
youngest  students  have  learned  to  take  images  from  the 
Internet  and  paste  them  into  other  documents.  Grade  1 
smdents  ha\'e  taken  advantage  of  these  resources  to  find 
pictures  for  their  Titanic  project. 

•  All  teachers  have  e-mail  addresses,  as  do  all  of  the 
smdents  in  the  Middle  School  and  a  large  number  of 
SecondaPi'  School  bovs.  More  smdents  are  making  use  of  this 
as  a  method  of  commtinicadng  with  each  other  and  their 
teachers,  and  occasionalh'  assignments  are  submitted 
electronically.  Grade  2  participated  in  a  "Spring  Around  the 
World"  e-mail  project,  as  pan  of  their  smd\'  on  weather. 

•  We  are  endeavouring  to  use  our  web  page 
(www.seK\yn.ca)  as  another  means  of  communicating  with 
smdents,  parents,  alumni,  and  ft"iencls  of  the  School.  New 
information  is  posted  weekly,  and  we  welcome  feedback  and 
ideas  for  the  web  page.  Look  for  an  alumni  director)'  to  be 
posted  shordy  which  wiU  include  e-mail  addresses  only  for 
altmini  who  have  given  us  permission  to  include  this 
information.  We  hope  to  expand  on  the  information  available 
and  the  uses  of  the  web  page  in  the  near  himre. 

•  The  Elementary  School' s  Learning  Co-op  participated  in 
Writers  in  Electronic  Residence  O^^ER).  Mrs.  Funamoto, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Lunt,  coordinated  this  project  where  smdents 
write  stories,  poems  or  essays  which  are  sent  to  York  Universit)' 
where  professional  authors  respond.  Although  it  is  not  a  new 
projea  for  the  School,  it  is  a  terrific  example  of  a  rich  and 
worthwhile  endeavour  that  integrates  a  core  subject  with 
computer  technology. 


•  Mme  Werbiskis  Secondary  French  classes  have  been 
using  the  computer  labs  on  a  regular  basis  for  research  and 
maintaining  their  coursework  portfolios. 

•  The  Robotics  team  used  the  computer  facilides  for 
creating  their  movie  about  the  building  ol  the  robot.  This 
movie  placed  -ith  in  the  video  categor\'  at  the  Canada  First 
Robotics  Games  in  Februar\'. 

•  Mr.  Nincheri's  arts  option  is  held  in  the  south  computer 
lab  where  he  teaches  MiniCad  7,  an  educational  \'ersion  of  the 
poptilar  computer  assisted  design  option.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Badgers  ;ms  option  is  in  the  north  lab  investiganng  the 
latest  3-D  drawin"  and  rendering  sofiv\iire,  and  Adobe 
Premiere  for  digital  filmmakins. 

•  Grade  3  smdents  de\'eloped  a  "Create  Your  Own 
Adventure  Stot)'"  using  H\perSmdio  which  tied  into  their 
language  ans  program. 

•  Grade  4  developed  t\vo  multi-media  slide  shows 
combining  text,  images,  and  narration  to  wTap  up  their  units 
on  Pioneers  and,  most  recently,  the  ABCs  of  Canada.  These 
projects  are  partictilarly  worthwhile  as  they  allow  saidents  to 
incorporate  the  information  they  learned  from  the  unit, 
integrate  it  into  a  well-ordered  slide  show,  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  new  computer  skills. 

•  The  Grade  4  smdents  are  also  tising  a  software  package 
called  Accelerated  Reader  in  which  the  computer  tests  their 
comprehension  of  novels  they  have  recendy  read.  The  results 
are  stored  in  the  computer  for  smdent  or  teacher  access.  The 
bo\'s  enjo\'  using  this  programme,  and  they  can  work 
independend)'  on  this  project. 

•  The  Grade  7  math  classes  have  been  experimendng  with 
different  soft\\'are  for  re\'iew  and  reinforcement  of  new- 
concepts.  Internet  sites  such  as  mathden  (www-.actden.com) 
provide  an  on-line  review  of  some  mathemadcal  concepts  and 
provide  enrichment  activities  for  students  eager  to  tn'  more. 

•  Mrs.  Viaus  Middle  School  drama  classes  are  practising 
their  scripting  skills  using  a  programme  called  Opening  Night. 
Dramatic  skits  with  a  variety  of  different  sets,  sound  effects, 
characters  and  props  have  been  created  on  the  computer. 

•  The  Elementary  classes  are  rotating  through  the 
computer  lab  to  improve  their  keyboarding  skills.  Despite 
much  talk  about  \'oice-controlled  software,  kevboarding  is  still  a 
necessary  skill. 

These  are  onh'  a  few  examples  of  how  computers  are  being 
used  throughout  the  School,  the  pedagogical  benefits  of  which 
are  too  varied  and  detailed  to  discuss  at  length.  Smdents  are 
continually  encouraged  to  access,  retrieve,  organize,  and 
critically  assess  the  vast  amount  of  information  a\'ailable  to 
them.  The  use  of  computers  within  the  curriculimi 
demonstrates  how  Selw\'n  is  creating  a  climate  where  smdents 
are  no  longer  passive  learners  but  active  panicipants  in  the 
learning  process. 
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Todays  children  are  experiencing  many  symptoms 
that  were  once  related  to  adulthood. 
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By  Janet  MacDonald 
School  Counselor 


1     recently  read  that  permitting  children  to  participate  in  the 
birthing  process  is  now  an  option  tor  families.  I  then  read 
that  children  who  share  in  this  experience  "witness  the  power 
of  a  woman's  body  in  the  act  of  creation."  I  couldn't  help  but 
think  of  the  men  who  had  told  me  that  witnessing  their  wife 
in  the  process  of  childbirth  was  vePi'  difficult,  if  not 
traumatic.  It  these  adults  telt  this  wa\',  how  would  a  child 
react  to  seeing  his/her  mother  going  through  the  pain  of  childbirth?  Could 
any  amount  of  information  reiilly  prepare  a  child  for  what  was  about  to 
happen? 

In  a  separate  incident,  a  triend  of  mine  shared  with  me  a  personal 
experience.  While  waiting  for  her  eight-year-old  daughter  to  finish  her 
violin  lesson,  she  spoke  with  another  mother  about  the  upcoming  music 
festival  in  which  both  children  were  competing.  The  rsvo  mothers 
discussed  how  long  their  daughters  had  been  taking  lessons  and  if  either 
had  previous  experience  on  another  instrument.  The  other  mother  then 
implied  that  m\'  friends  daughter,  who  had  pla\'ed  piano,  would  have  an 


unfair  adsantage  in  the  competition  and  that  she  had  better 
hope  that  the  judges  did  not  learn  of  this,  especially  since 
nothing  had  been  mentioned  on  the  registration  form.  My 
friend  left:  the  meeting  upset,  wondering  if  she  had 
misinformed  the  organization,  but  she  also  felt  bewildered  by 
this  mothers  heated  concern  over  a  competition  involving 
eight-year-olds.  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  much 
pressure  the  mother's  obsessive  interest  in  the  competidon 
would  place  on  her  child  to  win. 

1  am  sharing  these  stories  as  they  are  my  most  recent 
examples  of  how  children  in  our  societ)'  are  being  hurried 
into  growing  up  and  experiencing  all  that  life  has  to  offer. 
Since  the  1980's,  a  notion  that  has  received  much  acclaim  is 
that  of  "child  competence.'  In  his  newly  revised  edition  of 
The  Himied  Child,  Dr.  David  Elkind  explores  the  notion  of 
child  competence  and  how  parents  may  be  inadvertently 
placing  too  much  pressure  on  their  children  and  causing 
them  stress  by  excessive  demands  or  inappropriate 
expectations. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  give  their  child  a  head  start 
almost  from  the  moment  of  conception.  Parents  can  buy 


educational  programmes,  "prenatal  imiversit)',"  to  enhance 
their  child's  IQ  by  instilling  in  them  an  appreciation  of 
classical  music  and  Shakespeare.  I  have  seen  advertised  in 
parenting  magazines  a  plunger-like  device  that  helps  amplif}' 
the  mother's  voice  so  that  she  may  begin  reading  to  the  child 
while  still  in  the  womb. 

Schools  are  also  receiving  more  children  who  have  been 
assessed  and  deemed  by  psychologists  to  be  appropriate  for 
derogation.  Thev  can,  therefore,  begin  school  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  purpose  or  benefit  of  ha\ing 
a  child  begin  school  earlier  than  needed.  Elkind  too  questions 
this  process  and  believes  that  tr)'ing  to  teach  children  to  read 
or  learn  math  skills  before  they  are  cogniti\el\'  ready  can 
actually  create  learning  problems  later  on. 

Elkind  also  considers  the  change  in  camps  and  their 
themes  to  be  another  example  of  how  we  are  "hurr^'ing " 
children.  When  I  was  growing  up,  the  only  camps  around 
were  of  those  that  oftered  the  basics:  swimming,  canoeing, 
hiking,  and  crafts.  Now  parents  are  being  swayed  to  send 
their  children  to  specialized  camps  where  the\'  will  recei\'e 
training  in  certain  areas.  Parents  can  send  children  to  music 
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camp,  computer  camp,  hockey  camp,  and  camps  that  offer 
foreign  languages,  to  name  but  a  few.  These  camps  reflect  a 
new  attimde:  it  is  no  lons;er  considered  enoueh  to  let  children 
just  pla\'  and  ha\e  Rin.  Time  is  now  considered  well  spent 
only  it  the\'  are  honing  skills  and  developing  new  abilities. 

With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces  over  the  last 
few  decades,  we  are  ;dso  seeing  another  segment  of  the  child 
poptilation  affected  by  the  concept  of  "child  competence. " 
Airlines  are  finding  more  children  at  younger  ages  (some  as 
j'oung  as  5  \'ears)  traveling  alone.  Much  of  the  increase  is 
attributed  to  children  who  live  long  distances  from  a  parent. 
Many  children  are  often  brought  into  the  confidence  of 
parents  who  find  themselves  without  an  adult  partner.  I  ha\'e 
talked  to  a  number  ot  children  who  have  been  asked  what 
they  think  about  their  parents  new  boyfriend  or  girlfriend,  or 
will  have  been  brought  into  confidence  about  the  financial 
concerns  ot  their  parents.  Children  will  also  take  on  the  role  ot 
consoler  when  their  parent(s)  experience  problems  coming  to 
terms  with  their  new  single  lifest}'le.  Man\'  parents  are 
impressed  by  their  child's  abilit)'  to  comtort  and  show 
compassion,  and  children  are  only  too  happy  to  take  on  this 
central,  but  nonetheless  adult  role.  As  Elkind  points  out,  it  is 
importatit  that  we  realize  that  during  these  times  children  are 
only  "acting "  the  part  and  do  not  want  to  be  taken  too 
seriousK'.  Simph'  put,  the)'  not  want  to  be  depended  upon  as 
adults. 

Some  children  play  the  role  of  partner.  Elkind  describes 
these  children  as  needing  to  adapt  to  their  parent's  schedule. 
They  are  usualK'  plugged  into  betore-school  programmes, 
after-school  programmes  and  perhaps  a  variety  of  other 
activities  deemed  beneficial  b\'  their  parents.  Children  who 
are  expected  to  deal  with  many  transitions  in  their  day 
before  they  have  the  maturity  to  cope  may  regress  in 
behaviour  patterns  and/or  withdraw  from  peers  as  well  as 
others  around  them. 

Elkind  points  out  a  number  of  reasons  why  children  are 
being  hurried  more  now  than  even  20  years  ago.  To  begin 
with,  the  family  lifest}'le  of  the  1980's  and  1990's  is  such 
that  providing  one's  child  with  the  suggested  amount  of 
parental  nurturing  became,  and  still  is,  almost  impossible. 
Childrearing  today  can  conflict  with  the  demands  of  a 
career,  attaining  a  desired  standard  of  living,  finding  a  new 
mate,  and  maintaining  relationships  with  children  trom 
previous  marriages.  Elkind  believes  that,  as  a  direct  result  ot 
these  factors,  the  notion  of  "child  competence"  is  a  means 
to  decrease  parental  guilt  and  anxiet}'.  They  can  now 
convince  themselves  that  children  are  resilient  and  able  to 
cope  with  the  demands  placed  on  them  and  that  the  extras 
we  do  for  them  (lessons,  sports,  camps,  after-school 
programmes)  serve  to  enhance  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

Through  Elkind's  research,  he  has  also  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  parents  who  are  experiencing  stress  in  their 
own  careers  or  are  dissatisfied  at  work  tend  to  focus  more 
on  their  children's  achievements  and  live  vicariously  through 
them.  An  example  of  a  parent  who  may  do  this  is  the 
mother  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  or  a  parent  who 
tells  his  son  how  he  could  improve  his  hockey  playing  after 
watching  a  game.  This  takes  away  the  pure  fun  of  the 


activipi'  and  often  results  in  placing  added  pressure  on  the 
child  to  pertorm  tor  the  parents. 

Does  hurr)'ing  children  have  any  consequences?  A  few 
American  statistics  provided  b\'  Elkind,  1  believe,  reflect  the 
current  situation  here  at  home.  Findings  include  a  50% 
increase  in  the  number  of  obesit)'  cases  in  children  and  adults, 
teenage  pregnancies  continue  to  climb,  and  suicide  and 
homicide  rates  among  adolescents  have  also  risen.  SAT  scores, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  declined.  Fifteen  to  20%  of  children 
fail  kindergarten  and  require  readiness  classes  to  enter  Grade  1 , 
and  more  children  need  to  be  medicated  so  they  can  cope 
with  school  programmes.  Pediatricians  are  reporting  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  somatic  complaints  from  children 
such  as  stomachaches  and  headaches,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
adolescent  depression  and  thoughts  of  suicide. 

Often,  the  effects  of  hurraing  ma\'  not  become  apparent 
until  adolescence.  The  bond  ot  lo)';ilt}'  may  be  damaged 
should  the  adolescent  feel  that  his/her  parents  have  been  more 
committed  to  their  own  careers,  lives  and  friendships.  These 
children  ma\'  express  extreme  anger  directly  to  the  parents  or 
act  it  out  in  ways  that  they  believe  will  be  most  hurtful  to 
them. 

Young  people  can  often  become  too  focused  on 
achievement  in  many,  if  not  all,  areas  of  their  own  lives.  This 
will  occur  if  the  child  has  understood  the  parent's  support  of 
achievement  to  be  an  interest  in  how  well  they  do,  rather  than 
who  they  are.  These  children  can  become  addicted  to 
achievement  and  place  great  pressure  on  themselves  focusing 
only  on  the  result  rather  than  finding  pleasure  in  the  process. 

Children  who  have  been  trained  from  an  early  age  in  a 
single  area  may  become  so  specialized  that  their  personalit}'  is 
underdeveloped,  resulting  in  the  child  being  able  to  talk  about 
little  else  than  their  activity/talent.  And  they  may  be  reluctant 
to  tr)'  new  activities  at  an  older  age  for  fear  of  failing. 

Furthermore,  children  who  are  over-scheduled  into 
activities  may  make  fewer  of  what  Elkind  calls  "chumships." 
This  is  an  intimate  relationship  that  a  child  has  with  a  peer  of 
the  same  age  in  which  he/she  can  be  themselves  and  share 
personal  feelings  and  thoughts. 

Elkind  recognizes  that  we  cannot  change  the  thrust  of  a 
society  that  values  and  embraces  the  notions  ot  heightened 
child  competence.  However,  as  parents  we  can  assess  from 
time  to  time  whether  the  expectations  of  achievement  and 
responsibilit}'  we  place  on  our  children  are  being  balanced 
with  adequate  support,  freedom,  and  commitment  from  us. 
Flow  we  talk  to  our  children  and  demonstrate  respect  and 
caring  will  do  much  to  help  them  cope  with  a  complicated 
and  rushed  lifestyle.  For  those  children  who  are  too  willing  to 
take  on  adult  responsibilities,  it  is  important  to  communicate 
our  appreciation,  tempered  with  the  firm  understanding  that 
the  burden  of  responsibilit}'  lies  with  us.  'We  are  here  to  take 
care  of  them.  Finally,  Elkind  reminds  readers  that  children 
need  to  be  given  plent)'  of  time  for  pure,  creative  play  and 
that,  as  parents,  we  need  to  help  them  create  the  opportimities 
tor  just  that. 
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The  Middle  School  embarks  on  a  journey  to  Italy 
and  discovers  the  many  treasures  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  land. 


By  Carol  Manning 
Director  of  the  Elementary  and  Middle  School 


As  the  bus  descended  from  the  hills  above  Naples 
toward  the  colourful  metropolis,  the  students  began  to 
rouse  themselves  from  their  trans-Atlantic  stupor,  taking 
more  interest  in  their  surroundings.  "Is  this  where  we're 
staying?"  inquired  one  student.  When  1  replied  that  we 
were  staying  further  down  the  coast  in  Sorrento,  he  turned 
to  his  seatmate  and  said,  "If  we're  not  staying  here,  just 
think  how  beautiful  that  must  be!"  Italy  had  already 
captured  one  heart,  and  by  the  time  we  left,  it  was 
"amore"  for  all  nineteen  students  and  three  staff  members 
who  spent  ten  days  touring  Sorrento,  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  Cumae,  Rome,  Florence,  and  the 
Tuscan  hills. 

This  was  the  second  year  that  an  interdisciplinary  trip 
was  offered  to  Middle  School  students  (and  a  few  intrepid 
Grade  9  students)  during  the  March  Break.  Last  year's  trip 
saw  us  touring  Greece,  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  and 
Ephesus  in  Turkey.  At  present,  it  remains  an  optional  trip, 
but  we  hope  that  one 
day  it  can  be 
incorporated  into  the 
curriculum  and 
provide  enrichment 
for  all.  The  emphasis 
is  on  history, 
literature,  art,  and 
architecture,  but  the 
rewards  of  such  travel 
go  far  beyond  the 
printed  itinerary.  Our 
trip  to  Italy  was  no 
exception. 

We  began  our 
tour  in  Herculaneum, 
one  of  the  towns 
destroyed  by  the 


Vesuvian  eruption  of 
79AD.  Smaller  than 
Pompeii,  it  provided 
a  good  first  look  at 
the  drastic  change  of 
landscape  caused  by 
the  eruption.  Unlike 
Pompeii, 

Herculaneum  was 
covered  by  a  landslide 
of  mud,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent 
in  excavation  were 
evident.  Once  a  port, 
it  is  now  more  than  a 
kilometer  from  the 
coast.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  vast  changes. 
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Ahoiv:  Our  hotel  iii  Sonviiw  wm  pcriivd  high  atop  thv  cltjfi  whid)  riscpviii  tlic  Si\L 

Right:  The  Senate  in  the  Forum  in  Rome.  To  our  dismay,  this  is  not  the  site  of 
the  Senate  where  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated. 
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rooms  contained  nvo-chousand-year-old  trescoes  which 
seemed  fresh  and  vibrant.  The  mosaics  were  also  starthng 
in  their  intricate  design.  Transported  to  the  past,  the 
students  wandered  the  paths,  imagining  what  life  in  this 
community  must  have  been  Uke  moments  before  its 
immolation. 

It  was  in  Herculaneum  that  we  met  Pasquale,  who  was 
to  be  our  guide  for  this  leg  of  the  tour.  The  students 
nicknamed  him  "Johnny,"  ostensibly  because  he  reminded 
them  ot  the  late  Versace  (they  have  vivid  imaginations). 
Fashionable  and  knowledgeable  is  a  good  combination 
when  dealing  with  Middle  School  students,  and  "Johnny" 
imparted  a  good  deal  of  local  lore  to  the  students. 

Our  day  in  Pompeii  was  a  memorable  one.  The  site  is 
vast,  and  the  excavation  work  continues,  but  it  is  fearRilK- 


hands  Nshich  had  sought  water  there,  and  the  casts  of 
bodies  frozen  in  time  were  all  reminders  of  what  had 
been  snatched  awa\'  in  a  matter  of  hours  on  that  fateful 
da\-. 

A  trip  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  offered  a  variety-  of 
challenges.  Our  tour  bus  wound  its  wa\'  from  sea  level. 
The  hairpin  turns  and  narrow  roadway  challenged  both 
the  confidence  and  stomachs  of  many.  The  bus  finally 
made  it  to  the  point  of  ambulator)-  departure,  and  up, 
up,  up  we  hiked.  The  sight  trom  the  top  was 
breathtaking.  Spread  below  us  were  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  the  islands  which  lie  just  off  it.  The  city  of  Naples 
has  a  population  ol  three  million,  and  it  is  situated  right 
at  the  base  of  Vesuvius;  another  eruption  would  be 
catastrophic.  Looking  down,  the  crater  was  barren  and 


Top:  Via  Stabiani  in  PuinpiiL 

Above:  The  Duomo  (Cattedrale  di  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore)  is  an  impressive  sight. 


expensive  and 
a  never-ending 
task.  Hordes  ol 
visitors  flock 
to  Pompeii 
daily,  and 
many  fear  that 
the  site  will  fall 
to  ruin,  a 
victim  of 
tourism, 
erosion,  and 
pollutants.  But 
to  our 
wondering 
eyes,  it  was  a 
gateway  to  the 
past.  Here  too, 
there  remain 
vibrant 

artifacts  of  the 
past.  The 
chariot  ruts  in 
the  stones 
paving  the 
streets,  the 
fountain  worn 
bv  the  manv 


To  our  wondering  eyes,  Pompeii 
was  a  gateway  to  the  past.  The 
chariot  ruts  in  the  stones  paving 
the  streets,  the  fountain  worn  by 
the  many  hands  which  had 
sought  water  there,  and  the  casts 
of  bodies  frozen  in  time  were  all 
reminders  of  what  had  been 
snatched  away  in  a  matter  of 
hours  on  that  fateful  day. 


desolate  in  some  areas  and  overgrown  with  vegetation  in 
others,  but  the  cracks  disgorging  smoke  and  steam  were 
wraith-like  reminders  of  what  lies  beneath  this  crust  of  earth. 
The  next  part  of  our  journey  took  us  north  along  the 
coast.  We  stopped  at  Cumae  to  investigate  the  Sibyl's 
Cave  and  the  remains  of  the  fortifications.  A  long  passage 
cut  through  rock  ends  in  the  cave  of  the  oracle,  and  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  the  fear  and  trepidation  with  which 


Florence  overwhelmed  us  with 
its  imposing  array  of 
architecture.  Church  after 
church,  picturesque  streets  and 
bridges,  and  spectacular  views 
from  on  high  were  visual  treats. 
The  Ufizzi  is  an  incredible 
museum,  and  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  a  gified  storyteller, 
bringing  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  to  life. 


the  supplicants  approached.  We  asked  only  that  the  rest 
of  our  voyage  fall  under  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

We  travelled  on  to  Rome,  and  there  we  saw  many  of 
the  wonders  offered  by  this  city.  An  evening  tour  gave  the 
flavour  of  night  life,  including  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  "hangouts,"  the  Spanish  Steps.  The  days  brought 
forth  clearly  the  juxtaposition  of  ancient  and  modern.  The 
Coliseum  is  a  landmark  which  is  readily  recognized  by  all, 
but  it  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  one  has  stood 
inside  gazing  across  its  expanse.  Similarly,  the  Forum  holds 
many  sights  which  evoke  story  upon  story,  and  are  a 
testament  to  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome. 

Our  trip  to  the  Vatican  was  also  a  memorable 
experience,  affording  us  a  sense  of  the  many  treasures 
which  it  holds;  however,  we  could  only  sample  the  few 
which  time  allowed.  Fortunately,  the  Sistine  Chapel  was 
one  of  these.  We  stood  in  awe. 

While  sightseeing  and  more  educational  experiences 
did  take  precedence,  there  was  also  time  for  recreational 
activities  and,  of  course,  a  sampling  of  culinary  delights. 
After  the  winter  months  of  "second  hand"  vegetables  in 
Montreal,  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  palate.  From  the  large  and  luscious  lemons  in 
Sorrento  (imagine  a  lemon  which  can  be  skinned  and 
eaten  as  an  orange  or  made  into  a  wonderful  cordial)  to 
the  pastas  and  pizzas  replete  with  wonderful  cheeses  and 
vegetables,  we  dined  sumptuously.  The  boys  were 
particularly  pleased  with  both  the  food  and  the  faintest 
brush  with  celebrity  when  we  lunched  in  a  restaurant  in 
Florence  which  is  owned  by  Hugh  Grants  cousin.  The 
resemblance  is  quite  remarkable! 

Florence  overwhelmed  us  with  its  imposing  array  of 
architecture.  Church  after  church,  picturesque  streets  and 
bridges,  and  spectacular  views  h'om  on  high  were  visual 
treats.  The  Ufizzi  is  an  incredible  museum,  and  we  were 
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1  fortunate  to  have  an 
outstanding  guide  who 
was  a  gifted  storyteller, 
bringing  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  to  life. 

During  leisure 
time,  the  boys  were 
eager  shoppers  in  the 
market,  showing 
remarkable  skill  in 
bargaining  with  the 
vendors.  And  it  was  in 
Florence  that  we 
attended  a  professional 
soccer  match,  an  event 
which  engendered 
mixed  emotions  of 
excitement, 
camaraderie,  and  a 
ripple  of  fear.  I  will 
never  forget  the 
beating  of  drums  as  we 
entered  the  stadium, 
already  filled  with  sixty 
thousand  avid  fans. 
The  Italians  take  their 
soccer  very  seriously! 
Our  last  day  was 
spent  in  the 
countryside  of  the 
Tuscan  hills,  and 
although  the  weather 
was  dull,  it  could  not 
dim  the  beaut)'  of  this 
area.  We  cycled  up  hill 
and  down  dale 
through  the  morning, 
stopping  at  a  local 
castle  where  we  were 
entertained  with  the 
history  of  this 
structure,  currently  a 
resort.  Tired  and 
himsrv,  we  returned  to 
the  inn.  A  heart)'  meal 
restored  the  energy  of  the  assembled  crew,  and  the 
students  had  a  chance  to  emulate  the  moves  of  the 
professionals  on  the  soccer  field  made  available  to  us.  And 
so  ended  our  Italian  tour. 

To  travel  as  we  did  is  a  wonderful  opportunity,  and  it 
was  made  possible  by  the  hard  work  of  Mme  Nancy 
Allard-Coutu,  our  trip  coordinator.  She  is  currently 
working  on  next  year's  trip,  and  although  plans  are  not  yet 
firm,  England  is  one  possible  destination.  The  links  with 
our  literature  programme  in  the  Middle  School  are  too 
many  to  resist:  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Arthurian  legend, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  to  name  but  a  few. 
Look  for  more  news  in  the  next  issue  of  Veritas! 


A/xitr:  Mdiiy  RiviiiDi  ti-inplfs  urir  cDunncil 
mto  churchfi  tis  seen  here  in  the  Formn  in  Rome. 
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iELWYN  LO; 


A  GREAT  MAN 


The  memory  of  Con  Harrington,  parent,  Board  Member, 

friend,  and  benefactor  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  touched 

and  in  an  endowment  that  will  provide  a  Senior  School  scholarship. 


By  Maria  Tratt 


onrad  Hastings  Harrington,  hither  of  Conrad  '00 
and  George  '04,  died  suddenly  on  March  9, 
1998,  of  complications  arising  from  Lou  Gehrig's 
_         disease.  He  left  behind  a  family,  friends,  and  a 
legacy  of  sound  counsel,  quiet  attentiveness,  and  positive 
thinking. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Harrington  left  a  wish  that  donations 
given  in  his  memor\'  go  to  supporting  Selwyn  House  as  well 
as  research  into  ALS. 


A  parent  of  two  boys 
attending  SHS,  Mr. 
Harrington  wanted  to 
make  the  experience 
enjoyed  by  his  sons 
available  to  more  students. 


Above:  Conrad  H.  Harrington  in  whose  nanie  and  memory  the  scholarship 
fund  was  created. 

To  this  end,  Selwyn  has  decided  to  establish  a  like  to  establish  a  fiand  that  would  permit  its  granting  the 

scholarship  fund  in  his  honour.  The  three-year  scholarship         scholarship  every  year  and  is  confident  that  its  creation  is  the 
would  be  awarded  to  a  Grade  9  student  of  "academic  ability        best  way  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  friendship 
and  outstanding  citizenship  who  would  not  be  able  to  attend      and  forward  thinking  will  be  missed  almost  as  much  as  the 
the  School  without  financial  aid."  community  will  miss  the  man  himself 

A  parent  of  two  boys  attending  SHS,  Mr.  Harrington 
wanted  to  make  the  experience  enjoyed  by  his  sons  available 
to  more  students,  and  it  was  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  he  supported  the  creation  of  an 
endowment  fund  for  scholarships. 

It  is  Selwyn's  first  endowed  scholarship,  and  fellow  Board 
members  have  all  pledged  to  make  a  contribution. 

The  School's  initial  goal  is  to  raise  a  minimum  of 
$200,000  over  the  next  two  years  and  see  its  first  recipient 
join  Selwyn  in  September  1999.  If  this  first  goal  is 
maintained,  SHS  would  be  able  to  award  the  scholarship  to 
a  new  student  every  four  years.  Ultimately,  the  School  would 
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Left:  Coach  Liaiui  Palko 
flanked  by  Chris  Maiighan 
,uid  Sam  Walker  '99. 


By  Chris  Maughan  '99 


Wlien  the  plane  finally  landed,  nearly  rwenty  hours  after 
our  departure,  it  was  still  hard  to  believe  that  we  had  actually 
arrived.  Needless  to  say,  Ms.  Palko,  Sam  Walker,  and  I  were 
somewhat  dishevelled  after  being  crammed  next  to  one 
another  ftjr  so  long.  However,  nothing  could  dampen  our 
spirits,  and  we  were  all  very  excited.  We  boarded  a  bus  and 
within  an  hour  we  ft)und  ourselves  at  Northlands  School  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  the  host  school  for  the  1 998  World 
Public  Speaking  and  Debating  Championships. 

At  a  reception  ftjr  all  the  competitors,  it  dawned  upon 
Sam  and  me  that  we  knew  none  of  the  other  students  there, 
intimidating  to  say  the  least.  After  all,  we  would  be  spending 

. . .  Sam  and  I  reasoned  that 
our  chances  of  success  were 
slim.  The  experience, 
howevery  was  positive.  The 
more  we  saw  the  skilled 
competitors  speak,  the  more 
we  learned  from  them. 


two  weeks  in  a  foreign  country'  with  these  people.  Our 
concerns  dissipated  when  we  soon  re;ilized  that  ours  was  not  a 
unique  situation  —  few  people  knew  each  other.  This  would 
soon  change.  Wlien  Sam  and  I  were  approached  b\'  rsvo 
complete  strangers  and  asked  how  our  trip  was,  we  felt  sure 
this  tournament  would  be  an  excellent  experience  to  get  to 


know  people  from  around  the  world,  and  that  our  chances  of 
learning  about  other  cultures  were  increased  because  they 
appeared  friendly  and  open.  Eight  coimtries  competed: 
Argentina,  Canada,  the  U.  K.,  Cyprus,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
and  the  United  States.  Despite  our  differences  in  origin  and 
background,  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  all  the  competitors 
knew  each  other  quite  well. 

Of  course,  there  was  also  a  competitive  element  to  the 
tournament.  Some  smdents  had  their  hearts  set  on  winning 
overall,  others  at  doing  particularly  well  in  one  of  the  four 
categories  of  competition.  These  categories  were:  Persuasive 
Speaking,  Impromptu  Speaking,  Interpretive  Reading  and 
Impromptu  Debate.  Ms.  Palko,  Sam,  and  I  quickly  decided 
that  we  were  not  going  to  approach  this  tournament  in  a 
competitive  manner,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
category  S;im  and  I  had  an\'  previous  experience  in  was 
Impromptu  Debate.  The  other  three  were  completely  new  to 
us.  The  level  of  competition  was  also  vet)'  high  and  the 
participants  arguably  the  best  in  the  world;  Sam  and  I 
reasoned  that  our  chances  of  success  were  slim.  The 
experience,  however,  was  positive  for  us.  The  more  we  saw  the 
skilled  competitors  speak,  the  more  we  learned  from  them. 

Our  trip,  it  must  be  noted,  was  not  uniquely  work 
oriented.  We  were,  after  all,  in  Argentina,  and  the  organizers 
did  an  excellent  job  of  ensuring  that  we  were  introduced  to 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  their  beautiftil  country  while  we  were 
there. 

After  having  paired  oft  With  our  billets  to  recover  from  the 
long  trip  on  the  first  day,  we  woke  to  a  bad  case  of  the  nerves 
in  anticipation  of  our  first  day  of  competition.  Before  this  got 
underway,  there  was  an  org;inized  outing  to  the  Argentine 
countr>'side,  the  perfect  cure  for  our  condition  as  we  had  never 
been  to  a  tropical  climate.  We  soon  lost  ourselves  in 
Argentina's  lush  nature.  There  were  man)'  other  such 
excursions,  including  a  city  tour  which  featured  a  stop  at  the 
Casa  Rosada  where  we  were  able  to  see  the  balcony  from 
which  Eva  Peron,  a  popular  Argentine  political  figure,  gave  her 
most  famous  speech.  We  also  went  on  an  organized  tour  of 


Urugua\',  which  lies 

fifh'  miles  from  the 

coast  of 

Argentina, 

di  recti)' 

across  the 

worlds 

widest 

river.  This 

was 

followed 

by  a  trip  to 

an 

Uruguayan 

beach  where  we 

simbathed  ;tnd 

played 

volleyball. 
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Left:  The  Canadian  team.  Chris  and  Sam  are  second  and  third 
from  the  left. 


Below:  The  gate  in  front  of  Eva  Peron's  house.  People  still  come 
to  leave  flowers. 

All  these  tours  were  a  welcome  break 
[xovn  what  was  the  most  intense  tournament  of 
our  lives.  Even  though  we  did  not  approach  the 
tournament  with  a  competitive  attitude,  the 
mere  hict  that  we  were  pitted  against  the  best 
HI  the  world  did  not  escape  us.  After  two 
rounds  of  each  category  (eight  rounds  ot 
competition  in  total),  Sam  and  I  found  that 
we  could  now  relax,  since  only  a  tew 
students  would  move  on  to  the  final  and 

grand  final  rounds. 
We  listened  in  our 
newly-lound  peace 
of"  mind  as  the 
tournament 
director  read  out 
the  names  of  those 
participating  in 
finals,  hoping  that 
the  Canadian  team 
had  done  well. 
When  our  names 
were  announced  as 
two  of  the  eight 
Persuasive  Speaking 
finalists,  we  sat 


Above:  Sam  stands  above  a  portion  of  the  2 
world. 


■  Falls, 


fixed  to  our  seats,  wide-eyed  in  disbelief,  the  old  feelings 
ol  uncertainty  quickly  returning. 

The  Canadian  team  did  well,  filling  all  eight 
Persuasive  Speaking  positions.  Considering  that  Sam  and 
I  had  far  exceeded  any  of  our  expectations  as  well  as  all 
the  experience  we  had  gained,  not  qualifying  for  the 
Grand  Final  was  anything  but  a  disappointment.  We 
finished  fifth  and  seventh  in  this  category,  placing 
seventeenth  and  twenty-fifth  overall. 

After  the  trip,  most  of  the  Canadian  team,  our 
debating  coaches  and  the  tournament  director  went  on  a 
trip  together  to  see  the  Iguazu  Falls,  one  of  Argentina's 
most  spectacular  sights.  This  was  the  highlight  of  our 
trip.  We  stayed  at  a  hotel  in  the  middle  of  the  rainforest, 
and  wherever  we  went,  it  seemed  like  we  could  hear  the 
sound  of  the  falling  water  crashing  on  the  rocks.  The 
third  highest  falls  in  the  world  were  indescribably 
beautiful.  For  three  days,  we  went  on  nature  walks  and 
boat  and  jeep  excursions.  Sam  and  I  also  got  the  chance 
to  get  to  know  our  fellow  Canadians  a  bit  better. 
- .  ,|  Sam  and  I  would  like  to  thank  Ms.  Palko,  our  coach, 

hh     who  made  this  trip  possible,  and  who  spent  many  hours 
the  third  krgest  in  the       helping  US  prepare  for  what  was,  without  a  doubt,  one  of 
our  most  memorable  and  enjoyable  experiences. 


CTORY 

ALUMNI  CLAS, 

1919  -  1929  (Rep.  for  the  decade) 
1930  -  1939  (Rep.  for  the  decade) 
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25th  Reunion  98 


20th  Reiuiiou  '98 


10th  Reunion  98 


5th  Reunio?!  98 


NOTE;  For  information  on  how  to  contact 
your  Class  Representative,  please  contact 
Selwyn's  Development  Office  and  ask  for 
Jaime  McMillan  @  931-9481,  ext.  269  or 
Diana  Kuilman  @  ext.  265. 


:i:5:3:i:2s:i:N":'A": 

1927 

-  H.  Hfward  Stikeman 

1933 

-  Richard  H.  Peck 

1947 

-  DouGi-AS  C.  Robertson 

1964 

-  John  Sanford 

1952 

-  William  H.  Daly 

1966 

-  Michael  C.  Martin 

1969 

-J.  Brian  Ludgate 

1971 

-  Andrew  Ford 

1972 

-  Jonathan  E  Goldbloom 

1973 

-  B.  Edward  Claxton 

1977 

-  Timothy  D.  Fitzpatrick 

-  Christopher  A.  Powell 

-  Kevin  K.  Ratcliff 

1978 

-  John  R.  Welsford 

1980 

-  Jonathan  G.  Herman 

1982 

-  Robert  J.  Keene 

1983 

-  Geoffrey  R.  Adams 

1986 

-  Peter  Shatiila 

1987 

-  Trevor  K.  Ham 

1988 

-  Michael  A.  Avedesian 

1990 

-  Maurice  A.  Gibbs 

-  Jonathan  L.  Roiter 

1992 

-  Jonathan  R  Aune 

1993 

-  Bryan  M.  Guinness 

-  MaSAUD  KAKK.AR 

1996 

-  K.  GANDFiAR  ChAKRAVARTY 

-  TlMOTHY-JOHN  MaRTONI 

1997 

-  Christopher  Eich 

-  Tobias  No 

-  Colin  No 

1998 

-  Err:  Blake 

-  Basil  N.  IC-\rim 

-  John  Kaliforis 

-  Gabriel  Taraboulsy 

TS 
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Picks 


Mark  Spence  &  Tim  Fleiszer 


SHS  athletes  distinguish  themselves  at  the  highest  level. 

By  Maria  Tratt 


JVIark   Spence    '92  has  recently  graduated 
from  Middlebur)'  College  and  just  wants  to  play  hockey.  His 
experience,  talent,  and  excellent  record  will  no  doubt  allow 
him  to  do  just  that. 

While  at  Middlebur)',  Mark  was  instrumental  in  the 
team's  four  consecutive  NCAA  Division  III  victories  which 
earned  him  the  Division  3  National  Player  of  the  Year  award 
as  well  as  the  position  of  team  captain. 

Mark  has  already  had  offers  and  says  that  he  will  happily 
play  for  either  a  home  team  or  one  based  in  the  US. 

"I'm  impartial  as  long  as  I  play  for  a  team  that  wants  me 
on  the  ice,"  said  Mark. 

"I  want  to  see  at  what  level  I  can  play  and  how  far  I  can 
push  myself  "  he  continued. 

Mark  spent  five  vears  at  Selw}'n  before  studying  at  John 
Abbott  College,  Northfield  Mount  Herman  (a  Prep  school 
in  Massachusetts),  and  finally  Middlebur\-.  He  credits  the 
athletic  programme  at  Selwyn  lor  getting  him  started  and 
thanks  coaches  Tom  Nicoll,  Steve  Mitchell,  Mike 
Maurovich,  Peter  Go\an,  and  .'Mf  Paoletti,  whose  dedication, 
he  believes,  is  the  backbone  of  that  programme. 


Above:  Mark  Spence  flanked  by  Dave  Haimson  '92  on  his  left  and  Steve 
Mitchell  on  his  right.  Mark  was  one  of  many  Old  Boys  who  participated  in 
this  year's  Alumni  Hockey  Tournament  at  the  Verdun  Auditorium. 


On  Tuesday,  April  7,  Tim   Fleiszer   '92  was 
selected  first  ovet-all  by  the  Hamilton  Tiger-Cats.  The  news 
was  an\Thing  but  imexpected  b\-  those  who  follow  the  game 
close!)'. 

Ron  Lancaster,  coach  and  general  manager  tor  the  Ticats, 
was  impressed  by  Tim's  performance  at  the  CFL  evaluation 
camp  held  in  Winnipeg  a  month  prior  to  draft  picks. 
Lancaster  was  not  the  only  one  to  admire  the  skills  of  this 
native  Montrealer  and  defensive  lineman  who  stands  6-foot-2 
and  weighs  in  at  266  pounds. 


You  always  dream  of  being 
a  pro  athlete,  but  there s  a 
difference  between  a 
dream  and  reality.  Im 
aware  that  so  few  get  the 
opportunity  to  do  it. 


Tim  beat  incredible  odds.  Not  simply  one  of  the  43 
players  chosen  from  a  pool  of  490  eligible,  he  was  the  CFLs 
top  draft  choice,  high  praise  indeed. 

Tim  honed  his  craft  at  Har\ard  where  highlights  included 
being  the  first  freshman  staner  in  the  school's  history  as  well  as 
being  First-team  All-I\-}'  selection  and  All-New  England 
honours.  Although  he  originally  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
hockey  star  like  classmate  Mark  Spence,  he  followed  instead 
the  path  that  his  father  before  him  had  chosen. 

Dave  Fleiszer,  a  fullback  with  the  McGill  Redmen,  was 
awarded  the  1969  Hec  Crighton  Trophy  as  Canada's 
outstanding  collegiate  football  player. 

Tim  is  taking  his  success  modesdy. 

"You  always  dream  about  being  a  pro  athlete,  but  there's  a 
difference  between  a  dream  and  realit}'.  I'm  aware  that  so  few 
get  the  opportunit)'  to  do  it,  "  he  said. 


ixs 

The   "IVicoU 
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Alumni  Hockey:  a  great  turn-out,  plenty  of  action  and  a 
new  trophy  named  after  Juvenile  hockey  coach  Tom  Nicoll  -  does  it  get  better^ 


By  Stfa'e  Mitchell 
Athletic  Director 


The  tournament  took  place  on  Thursday.  December  18. 
1997,  from  1:00  to  5:00  I'M  in  the  Verdun  Auditorium  and 
Annex  Complex.  Approximately  forty  Alumni  and  staff 
participated  in  a  mini-tournament  schedule  which  featured 
four  teams. 

The  tournament  was  refereed  by  varsity  coaches  Steve 
Mitchell  and  Tom  Nicoll.  Each  game  was  15  minutes  in 
length,  and  the  four  teams  played  a  round-robin  format. 

Upon  completion  of  this  round-robin  section,  the  Blue 
Team  with  Doug  Naudie  '88,  Mark  Spence  '92  (former 
Captain  of  Middlebury  College),  Jon  Brady  '94,  and  James 
Brooks  '97,  finished  in  first  place  with  a  perfect  record  of  3- 
0.  The  Black  Squad  featuring  Matt  Kerner  '91 ,  Joe  Flanders 
'96  and  stellar  goaltender  Peter  Shatilla  '86,  finished  second. 
The  Teal  Team  finished  third  and  showed  promise  with  a 
win  over  the  fourth  place  Red  Team  in  their  final  game  4-3. 
The  Teal  Team  was  composed  ot  veteran  Pete  Higgins  '89, 
John  "Mullie"  Mulder  '88,  Brandon  Sant  '94,  and  Williams 
University  starting  goalie  David  Haimson  '94.  The  Red 
Team  gradually  found  themselves  in  the  playofi^  round  with 
the  continuous  talk  and  leadership  of  Mike  "Captain" 
Avedesian  '88,  MikeTeryazos  '91,  Chris  Teryazos  '94  and 
staff  members,  Tom  Downey  and 
RoUand  Claude. 

Ironically,  the  1st  place  Blue 
Team  and  2nd  place  Black  Team 
were  eliminated  in  the  semi- 
finals. Coach  Mitchell  and  Nicoll 
are  not  certain  il  it  was  fatigue  or 
frustration,  but  Teal  Team 
Captains  Pete  Higgins  and  John 
Mulder  felt  it  was  only  fitting 
they  play  Avedesian  in  the  final 
game.  Avedesian  felt  that 
reaching  the  finals  represented  a 
true  Selwyn  House  season:  from 
last  to  first  in  only  2  hours! 

The  championship  game  was 
25  minutes  long  and  was 
extremely  balanced  from  start  to 
finish.  The  Teal  Team  held  off  a 
late  charge  from  Red  and  won 
the  "Nicoll  Cup"  bv  a  score  of 
6-5. 

My  thanks  go  to  staff 
members  Will  Mitchell,  Tom 
Nicoll,  Warren  Miskell,  RoUand 
Claude,  Tom  Downey,  Mike 
Downey,  Dean  Phillips  and 


Chantal  Simard  for  their  participation,  to  Maria  Tratt  for  her 
newsletter  coverage,  to  Mike  Avedesian  for  his  interest  and 
support,  and  to  all  our  Hockey  Alumni  who  made  an  extra 
effort  to  return  to  the  rink  and  say  hello. 

On  behalf  of  the  Athletic  Department,  we  extend  our 
thanks  and  best  wishes  for  a  healthy  and  prosperous  summer. 


Above:  Teal  Team  Captains  John  Mulder  '88  and  Peter 
Higgins  '89  bring  their  team  from  behind  and  hold  off 
a  late  charge  in  the  finals  to  capture  the  "Nicoll  Cup.  " 
(Seen  here  u'ith  Tom  Nicoll  and  Steve  Mitchell.) 


Left:  Guarding  the  net. 


Below:  Some  of  the  many  Alumni  who  came  out  for  this 
greatly  anticipated  SHS  tradition. 


TS 
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^     .AliiMXixii  Footiba.ll, 

Selivyn  Old  Boy  Paul  Dery-Goldberg  organizes 
the  first  of  what  he  hopes  will  become  an  Alumni  tradition. 

By  Paul  Dery-Goldberg  '95 


\ 


T 


he  Old  Boys  who  gathered  at  Villa  Maria's 
football  field  on  Stinday,  December  28,  were 
treated  to  a  day  fit  for  football.  Members  of  past 
SeKvyn  House  Senior  football  teams,  as  well  as 
two  graduates  who  never  plaved  organized  football,  met  on 
a  snow-covered  field  to  pla\'  against  old  friends  and  former 
teammates  in  fijll  football  gear  under  a  clear  blue  sk)'. 

This  \'ear's  first  annual  Old  Bo\'s"  Snow  Bowl  featured  a 
match-up  bet^veen  brothers  who  had  ne\'er  pla\'ed  against 
each  other.  Alex  Novak  '90,  the  oldest  panicipant  of  the 
Snow  Bowl,  shocked  even  his  mother  who  was  watching 
from  the  sidelines  when  the  former  D-tackle  demonstrated 
Harley  Davidson-like  speed  and  power  when  carr)'ing  the 
ball.  Alex's  younger  brother,  Dave  '95,  made  a  point  in 
favour  of  \'outh  over  experience  when  he  threw  for  the 
winning  touchdown  on  a  30-yard  trick  pla\'. 

All  the  players  on  the  team  wearing  white  jerseys  had 
reason  to  be  afraid:  Tom  Johnson  '94  was  wearing  a  black 
jersey.  Selwyn  House  football  supporters  were  always  glad, 
perhaps  even  relieved,  that  the  offensive  lineman,  known 
fondly  as  TJ,  was  playing  for  the  Black  and  Gold.  Now 
playing  offensive  tackle  for  the  McGill  Redmen,  Johnson 
proved  to  be  a  punishing  runner.  Cries  for  "Mother"  were 
heard  from  the  White  team  whenever  Johnson  took  a  hand- 
off  or  caught  a  pass. 

The  Black  team  won  the  first  annual  Snow  Bowl  by  2 
TDs  to  1 ,  scored  by  Richard  Calve  '95  and  Sean 
McKinnon  '98.  Peter  Menzel  '97,  with  no  previous  football 
experience,  caught  a  play-action  pass  from  Paul  Dery- 
Goldberg  '95  for  the  '^'Tiite  team's  only  score.  An  athletic 
therapist  was  on  dut)'  to  treat  any  possible  injuries; 
formnately,  nobody  was  hurt. 


This  year's  Old  Boys"  Snow  Bowl  had  a  low  turn-out 
due  to  an  untimely  postal  strike.  A  Snow  Bowl 
annoimcement  was  mailed  in  the  first  week  of  November  to 
all  Old  Boys  who  graduated  after  1 990.  The  announcement 
instructed  those  who  wished  to  participate  to  pick  up  gear 
at  the  school  on  December  18  (the  last  day  of  classes).  Old 
Boys  could  make  arrangements  with  Paul  Der)'-Goldberg, 
game  ors;anizer,  if  the\'  were  not  going  to  be  in  town  on  the 
18th  and  wanted  to  play  on  the  28th.  Due  to  the  mail 
strike,  most  Old  Boys  received  the  announcement  only  days 
before  the  18th,  and  many  graduates  who  wanted  to  play 
were  smck  without  equipment. 

The  Old  Bo\'s'  Snow  Bowl  has  the  potential  to  become 
another  great  Selw)'n  House  tradition.  Having  the  game 
during  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Years  Day 
allows  graduates  who  study  out  of  town  to  participate  while 
they  are  home  for  the  holidays.  Playing  on  snow  reduces  the 
chances  of  injur}';  therefore,  it  makes  sense  to  play  an 
alumni  football  game  during  the  winter.  E\'er}'one  who 
participated  in  the  Snow  Bowl,  either  as  a  spectator  or  as  a 
player,  had  a  great  time,  and  lets  hope  the  event  grows  in 
the  next  few  years.  Man\'  thanks  are  owed  to  Villa  Maria  for 
allowing  us  to  use  their  field  and  to  Domino's  Pizza  in 
Notre-Dame  de  Grace  for  providing  our  post  game  party 
with  free  extra  large  pizzas.  Thanks  are  also  owed  to  the 
Novaks  for  hosting  the  post-game  party. 

We  hope  letters  announcing  the  2nd  annual  Old  Boys' 
Snow  Bowl  will  be  going  out  in  early  No\ember  to 
graduates  of  the  nineties.  If  you  are  an  Old  Boy  who 
graduated  before  1990  and  would  like  to  participate  in  the 
game  this  December,  contact  Paul  Der}'-Goldberg  at  (514) 
938-0163  or  bv  E-mail  <cani8@connectmmic.net>. 


Athletic  Banquet 

Athletic  excellence,  leadership 
and  perseverance  are  celebrated. 


By  Marl^  TrjlTT 

ith  the  sun  shining,  excited  students 
and  proud  parents  gathered  in  the 
Lucas  g}'m  for  the  annual  Athletic 
Banquet.  Held  this  \-ear  on 
Wednesday,  May  27,  guests  were 
treated  to  cocktails,  a  traditional  roast 
beef  dinner  and  the  bagpipes  of  David  McKinnon  '95, 
McGill  Redmen  quarterback  and  1995  Senior  Athlete  of  the 
Year.  Head  prefect  Jordan  Gold\\'arg  '98  and  Prefect  Sean 
McKinnon  emceed  the  event,  and  Selwyn  Grade  7  students 
were  waiters. 

Highlights  of  this  greatly  anticipated  e\ent  included 
honouring  the  effons  and  dedication  of  volunteer  coaches 
Kyle  Mink,  Dan  Crifo,  Scott  MacDonald  and  John  Aune 
'92.  Headmaster  William  Mitchell  was  presented  with  the 
Midget  Soccer  GMAA  banner,  and  Gabriel  Taraboulsy  '98 
and  Chris  Sakara  "98  were  joint  recipients  of  the  Ph)'sical 
Education  Department  Award,  presented  to  a  student  or 
students  who  contributed  unselfishly  to  support  and  assist 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  each  year. 

Kathi  Bis;2s  and  Brenda  Montoomer\'  were  inducted  as 
Sponsman  Guild  Staff  members,  and  Sean  McKinnon  was 
re-elected  to  the  Sportsman's  Guild.  Ne\\'  guild  members 
included  Andrew  Bourne  "98,  Camilo  Durana  "98, 
Guillaume  Gouin-Descarries  '98,  Daniel  Fanaberia  '98, 
Gabriel  Taraboulsy,  Gabriel  Brown  "98,  James  Cameron  '98, 
Basil  Karim  "98,  Caleb  Bouhairie  '98,  John  Katiforis  "98, 
Jordan  Goldwarg  '98,  Seth  Ross  '99.  Joshua  Wilner  '99. 

GMAA  Banquet 

By  M.^rl\  Tr-att 


This  year's  Annual  GMAA  Banquet  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  12,  1998.  Over  500  athletic  staff  and  students  gathered 
at  the  Biiftet  j\ntigua  to  celebrate  the  best  athletes  in 
Montreal-area  high  school  sports. 

The  GMAA  honoured  se\en  Selwyn  House  athletes: 
Camilo  Durana  "98  for  most  sportsmanlike  player  and  soccer; 
Basil  Karim  '98  for  basketball;  Andrew  Bourne  '98  for  hocke)'; 
Caleb  Bouhairie  '98  for  wresding;  Michael  O'Gorman  '98  for 
cross-countr)-  skiing;  Liam  Patill  99  for  tennis;  and  Sean 
McKinnon  '98  for  rugby. 

As  well,  the  School  received  recomition  for  successfulh' 
organizing  21  GMAA  Teams.  The  GX4AA's  top  award.  The 
Sportmanship  Award,  has  been  won  by  SelwjTi  Hoiise  twice, 
and  this  year  the  School  placed  3rd  out  of  59  schools. 
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Above:  Faculty  members  Tom  and  Aline  uouiu-)  flank  1995  Senior  Athlete  of 
the  Year  and  piper,  David  McKinnon. 

Bcloiv:  St'orr.'t/hiii's  Guild  inductees. 


>can  McKinnon  followed  in  his  brother's  k)ot>tcps  by 
being  named  Senior  Athlete  of  the  Year,  and  Torrey  Mitchell 
"02,  took  home  its  Junior  equivalent. 

Man\-  thanks  to  all  those  who  helped  make  the  evening 
a  success,  and  congratulations  to  all  the  winners! 


Above:  Selwyn  House  GMAA  winners  Andrew  Bourne  and  Camilo  Durana. 


#M' 


TES 


Fred  E  Angus  '52 

Retired  from  Information  Systems  of  Canadian  Pacific, 
Fred  is  currently  the  editor  of  Canadian  Rail,  the  magazine 
of  the  Canadian  Railroad  Historical  Association.  Last  fall, 
Fred  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  first  year  at 
Selwyn  House. 

STEXtN  G.  A\'RE,  M.D.  '60 

Steven  recently  began  a  medical  research  programme,  the 
culmination  of  23  years  of  effort  to  launch  a  non-surgical 
treatment  protocol  for  women  diagnosed  with  breast 
cancer. 


DwiGHT  Bartholomew  '47 

Dwight  was  married  on  May  25,  199 
Washington. 


/,  in 


Seattl 


e, 


Neil  Beaton  '84 

Neil  has  been  with  Rolls  Royce  Canada  for  the  past  five 
years  where  he  is  currently  Manager,  Strategic  Planning  for 
the  Industrial  Business.  He  married  Teresa  Taylor  on 
August  10,  1996.  This  summer  marks  Neil's  15th  season 
with  the  Montreal  Irish  Rugby  Club,  and  he  invites  all 
Alumni  interested  in  one  ol  their  three  teams  to  contact 
him  at  work  at  (514)  828-1714  or  by  e-mail  beaton@rolls- 
royce.ca. 

William  Black  '86 

William  married  long-time  girhriend  Melanie  Edwards  on 
June  12,  1998,  in  Toronto. 


Justin  Borntraeger  '96 

Justin  has  made  high 
honours  at  Northfield 
Mount  Hermon  and  was  #1 
runner  on  the  cross-country 
team,  running  6th  best  time 
at  the  New  England 
Championships  in 
November. 

Chris  Bruneau  '87 

On  June  7,  1997,  Chris 
married  Rosemary 
Jeronimides  in  Washington, 
D.C.  where  they  both  work 
as  lawy'ers  doing  Latin 
American  corporate  finance 
work.  In  attendance  was  a 
large  Selwyn  contingent 
including  Chris'  brothers 
Mike  '88  and  Roger  '92, 
Derek  De  Bono  "87,  Andrew 
Waterston  '87,  Christian 
Matossian  '90,  Trevor  Ham 
'87,  Chris  Hodkinson  '87, 
and  Neil  Riddell  '87. 


Top  Row:  Andrew  Waterston,  Christian  Matossian,  Chris  Bruneau,  Trevor 

Ham,  Roger  Bruneau,  and  Chris  Hodkinson. 

Bottom  Row:  Neil  Riddell,  Mike  Bruneau,  and  Derek  De  Bono. 
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Tyler  Cavell  '94 

Tyler  is  Head  Boy  of  the  year  at  Huron  College  and  sits  on 

the  Western  Universit)'  Students  Council  as  Huron's 

representative. 

Rex  Chling  '83 

Rex  is  currendy  head  of  Asian  Equity  Syndicate  as  well  as 
block  trade  organization  for  SBC  Warburg  Dillon  Read  Asia. 
He  was  previously  head  ol  Asian  emerging  markets 
institutional  sales  in  NY.  Rex  and  wife  Jeena  celebrated  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Isabella  Min-|i  Angelica,  born  on 
May  3 1,1997. 

Denny  Creighton  '72 

Denny  recent!)'  returned  from  a  two-week  trip  to  New 
Zealand  where  he  was  part  ot  a  team  representing  Toronto  in 
the  World  Dragon  Boat  Club  Championships.  He  plans  to 
paddle  in  Montreal  in  Jidy. 

John  Czaharvn  '81 

John  is  the  proud  lather  ol  six-mondi-old  twins,  a  boy  and  a 

girl- 

Louis  Drummond  '89 

Louis  is  in  his  third  year  as  a  restaurateur  business  and  doing 
well.  He  credits  visits  from  Selw\'n  Iriends  John  Fielding  '89, 
Rob  Briscoe  '87,  and  Kevin  O'Brien  '89  for  helping  him  stay 
in  business! 

Charles  Frosst  '53 

Charles  retired  on  October  4,  1997,  after  AA  years  in  finance 
with  various  industrial  companies.  He  is  currendy  acting  as  a 

consultant. 


Eric  Goldwarg  '95 

Eric  just  finished  his 
sophomore  year  at  Middlebur\' 
College.  He  is  competing  in 
cross-country  running  and  is 
president  of  Hillel,  a  Jewish 
organization  on  campus. 

Patrick  Jabal '85 
After  a  decade  in  the 
workforce,  Patrick  has  been 
accepted  into  the  MBA 
programme  at  Harvard  and 
will  begin  smdies  in 
September.  Patrick's  only 
formal  diploma  is  the  one  he 
received  from  Selwyn  as  he 
quit  the  University  of  Waterloo 
after  a  year  ol  study  to  start  a 
business  with  David  Jones  '85. 
He  was  also  accepted  into 
INSEAD,  one  of  Europe's  best 
business  schools  in  Paris. 


B!I(tes 


Jacques  Khalip  '92 

Having  received  his  B.A.  Honours  in  English  from 
McGill,  Jacques  is  now  completing  his  M.A.  in  English, 
which  he  intends  to  earn  from  McGill  by  the  end  of 
summer  '98.  As  of  September,  Jacques  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  PhD  programme  in  English  at  Duke  University,  North 
Carolina,  which  offered  him  a  full  five-year  scholarship. 
He  will  be  studying  19th  century  British  literature, 
specifically  British  Romantic  poetry. 

Robert  J.  Laker  '82 

Robert  and  his  brother  are  moving  their  business  from 
Santa  Fe,  NM,  to  Long  Island,  NY.  Roberts  wife, 
Claudette,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  CitiCorp 
Syndications  Group,  syndicating  domestic  and 
international  media  and  telecommunications  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  Robert  and  his  brother  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  other  Alumni  in  the  New  York  area. 

Javier  Arias  Lavina  '96 

Javier  is  studying  Law  and  Business  Management  at 
ICADE  in  Madrid,  Spain.  Because  ICADE  has 
correspondence  with  McGill  Universit}',  Javier 
recommends  the  experience  to  all  graduates  wanting  to 
study  abroad. 

Douglas  LeMoine  '84 

In  a  civil  ceremony  held  in  Vancouver  on  September  20, 
1997,  Douglas  married  Bettina  Eimofski.  Selwyn  Alumni 
in  attendance  included  Tim  Winn  '84,  Doug's  uncle  Nick 
LeMoine  '56,  his  cousin  Mike  '86,  and  his  father  Anthonv 


From  Ltft:  Tim  Winu.  Nick  LeMoine,  Alike  LeMoine.  Doug  LeMoine,  Tiiiii 
Eimofski  LeAIoine,  and  Tony  LeMoine. 

"53.  The  couple  also  had  a  church  wedding  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  on  October  4,  1997. 

Philippe  E.  de  Leonardis  '86 

Philippe  (Pippo)  is  currently  the  International  Travel 
Industry  Marketing  Sales  Representative  at  Universal 
Studios  Florida  in  Orlando.  He  welcomes  all  Selwyn 
Alumni  to  call  or  drop  by  when  in  the  area. 
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Ian  Macaulay  '88 

Ian  is  currently  attending  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  where  he  is  completing  his  B.A.  in  East  Asian 
Studies. 

Laird  Macdonald  '86 

Laird  was  Production  Manager  for  A  Whale  of  A  Tale, 
produced  by  the  Caravan  StageBarge,  and  has  dedicated 
the  last  lour  years  to  building  this  floating  stage. 

Tom  MacKay  '90 

During  this  winter's  devastating  ice  storm,  Tom  was  called 
into  full-time  military  service  as  a  platoon  commander  on 
Montreal's  South  Shore. 

Geoffrey  Moore  '83 

Geoffrey  and  wife  Kristina  welcomed  their  first-born, 
Cedrick  William  Werner,  on  July  23,  1997.  To  quote  the 
proud  father,  "He  is  the  smiliest  baby  you  have  ever  seen!" 

Patrick  McEntyre  '92 

Patrick  graduated  from  Western  Universit)'  in  June  '97 
with  a  B.A.  in  Administrative  and  Commercial  Studies 
and  is  currently  living  in  Toronto  where  he  works  for 
Toronto  Dominion  Securities  Inc. 

James  McLean  '75 

Four  years  ago,  Jim  started  Canadian  Furniture  Supplies, 
selling  components  across  Canada  directly  to  furniture 
manufacturers.  He  recently  set  up  a  second  venture  selling 
wooden  components  to  the  States.  Jim  offers  his  service  to 
any  Old  Boy  in  the  industry. 

James  Nadler  '78 

James  and  wife  Patricia  are  expecting  their  second  child. 
James  is  still  the  Executive  Producer  of  PSI  Factor,  now  in 
its  second  season. 

Maximill\n  Niederhofer  '95 

After  graduating  Grade  13  in  Germany,  Max  went  on  to 
complete  a  one-year  army  ser\'ice,  training  first  as  an  infantrist 
with  a  focus  on  emergency  medicine  and  then  working  in  a 
general's  stafi^in  his  hometown  of  Bonn,  helping  to 
coordinate  the  German  mediciil  part  of  the  SFOR  mission  in 
Bosnia.  Max  is  currently  working  for  Colonial  Sugar 
Refineries  Ltd.  in  Sydney,  a  large  Austr;ilian  conglomerate  in 
building  materials,  timer,  sugar  and  aluminum.  In  late  June, 
he  left  for  a  short  stay  at  Tomago  Aluminum  Smelter  in 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  and  planned  to  head  up  north 
to  visit  the  Gove  Bauxite  and  Alumnia  joint  venture  between 
GSR  and  Alusuisse-Lonza  of  Switzerland.  The  internship  is  in 
preparation  lor  his  corporate  management  studies.  Max  will 
be  attending  die  Koblenz  School  ot  Corporate  Management 
in  Koblenz,  Germany,  with  a  half-year  stay  in  North  America 
and  France.  Future  plans  include  looking  for  a  position  with  a 
consulting  firm  or  an  investment  bank,  which  would  allow 
Max  to  pursue  his  PhD  studies  after  the  MA  in  Corporate 
Management. 


# 
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Christopher  R.  Noble  72 

Christopher  recently  joined  Ottawa-based  Philsar  Electronics 
as  VT,  Sales  and  Marketing.  He  will  be  setting  up  a  Boston 
office  ot  the  company. 

Thomas  Pitfield  '93 

Thomas  is  currendy  at  Queen's  University  and  working  in 

search  and  rescue  for  the  Coast  Guard  over  the  summer. 

David  RAMSA^  '81 

David  married  Michele  Gauthier  on  Jul)'  12,  1997. 

Jonathan  Roiter  '90 

Jonathan  came  5th  in  Quebec  in  the  Uniform  Final  Exam  for 
Chartered  Accounting. 

Conor  Sampson  '89 

Conor  spent  six  months  last  summer  and  fall  working  for  the 
advertising  firm  of  DufB'  Mitchell  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  is 
presentlv  working  for  ACORP  Associates  in  Montreal. 

Justin  Sanft  '87 

Justin  is  currently  enrolled  in  his  second  year  of  the  Stern 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  New  York  Universit)'.  If  all 
has  gone  according  to  plan,  Justin  was  to  receive  his  MBA 
this  past  May. 

Karl  A.  Schwarz  '90 

Karl  is  now  in  his  second  \'ear  of  Medical  School  after  having 
completed  his  Masters  in  Philosoph)-  and  Biophysics. 

Konrad  Paul  Schwarz  '93 

Having  graduated  in  May  1 998  in  Political  Science  and 
International  Business  from  Middlebur\',  Konrad  is  now 
pursuing  a  combined  degree  in  Law  and  Business. 

Stephen  Scott  '77 

Stephen  is  the  founder  of  Forum  Capital,  which  provides 
financial  and  M&A.  advisor)'  services  to  consumer  goods 
businesses.  His  twins,  Lucas  and  Olivia,  were  born  on 
October  28,  1997. 

Andrew  J.E.  Seeley  '84 

Andrew  married  Katherine  L)'nn  Patterson  in  Aylmer, 
Quebec,  on  September  6,  1997.  In  attendance  were  Tarek 
Razek  "84  and  Michael  Capombassis  '84.  He  plans  to 
complete  a  M.Sc.  in  Experimental  Surger)'  this  year,  then 
complete  General  Surgery  residency  in  July  2000,  after  which, 
Andrew  will  pursue  a  fellowship  in  Trauma  and  Critical  Care. 

Ben  Sharp  '95 

After  graduating  with  high  honours  from  LCC  last  year, 
complete  with  both  geography  and  accounting  prizes,  Ben  is 
now  studying  at  the  Queen's  School  of  Business  in  Kingston. 
In  the  fall,  he  was  a  part  of  the  Queen's  rowing  team  and 
competed  in  the  Peterborough,  Rochester,  St.  Catherines,  and 
Montreal  regattas. 
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David  E  Skinner  '82 

David  and  his  family  have  moved  from  Blackheath  to 
Greenwich,  London.  David  has  recently  changed  jobs  and 
now  works  for  Freshfields,  one  of  London's  leading 
international  law  firms.  His  wife  Karen  continues  to  work 
toward  her  PhD  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
while  Samuel  is  learning  to  crawl  and  is  keeping  his 
parents  ver\'  busy! 

J.  Clive  Spiegel,  M.D.  '80 

Clive  invites  any  and  all  ,\lumni  in  the  New  York  City 

area  to  call.  He  can  be  reached  at  516-627-9194. 

Bill  Turner  '73 

Bill  and  his  family  have  relocated  from  Silicon  Valley  to 

Ottawa  where  he  is  taking  some  time  off  to  renovate  his 

home. 


Joel  Turner  '86 


Above:  Six  SHS  Alumni  who  graduated  ftom  McGill  Medicil 
School  in  1 997.  Where  they  are  doing  their  residencies: 
From  Left:  Nha  Voduc  '90,  Internal  Medicine  in  Ottawa; 
Matthew  Cohen  '90,  General  Surgery  in  Long  Island;  Joel 
Turner  '86,  Emergency  Medicine  in  Montreal;  Doug 
Naudie  '88,  Orthopedic  Surgeiy  in  Toronto;  Sean  Gilman  "90, 
Internal  Medicine  in  Montreal;  Ste\'en  Issle)'  "90,  Emergency 
Medicine  in  Montreal 

Justin  D.  Vineberg  '88 

In  the  spring  of  1997,  Justin  graduated  from  McGill  Law 
School  with  a  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Common  Law.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  Elizabeth 
Torrance  Gold  Medal  and  the  Philip  F.  Vineberg,  O.C., 
Q.C.  Award.  The  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  student 
who  began  in  the  Civil  Law  stream  having  graduated  with 
the  highest  overall  academic  standing.  The  Philip  F. 
Vineberg,  O.C.,  Q.C.  Award,  named  in  honour  of  Justin's 
grandfather,  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  highest  grades 
in  the  fields  of  Corporate  Law  and  Taxation. 


Mtes 
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The  New  York  Contingent    Faculty  Updates 

Alain  Weber 

Alain  left  SHS  and  Montreal  in  1988  to  take  on  the 
position  of  Head  at  the  International  School  in  San 
Francisco.  Alain,  who  was  Sel\Nyns  Elementary  School 
Director  and  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  School's 
French  immersion  programme,  is  now  in  the  Mid- West  as 
founding  Head  of  the  International  School  of  Indiana.  He 
avows  that  starting  a  school  is  "a  lot  of  work,  from 
pedagogy  to  plumbing.' 


Obituaries 

Jon  Brierley  Campbell  '44 

Jon  passed  away  on  December  14,  1996. 

G.  Archer  Ramsey  '37 

Archer  passed  away  on  April  11,1 997,  and  is  greatly 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

L.  Alexis  Meighen  Reford  '44 

Alexis  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  home  after  a  short 
illness,  early  on  September  11,  1997.  Beloved  husband  of 
Suzanne  Cote  and  the  late  Manon  de  Watteville.  Beloved 
father  of  Geoffrey  and  Nikola,  brother  to  Sonja  Arnold- 
Foster  and  Boris  Reford.  Son  of  the  late  Katharina 
Pletschikoff  and  the  late  L.  Eric  Reford. 
Born  June  15,  1934,  B.A.  Bishops'  Universit}',  Sorbonne, 
New  College,  Oxford,  University  of  Barcelona.  President 
of  MRRM^(Canada)  Inc.,  1975-1997;  President  Robert 
Reford  1971-1997;  Treasurer,  Montreal  Board  of  Trade, 
1985-1986;  Chairman  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada, 
1986-1988;  Director,  Multiport  Ship  Agencies  Network 
(Rotterdam);  Chartered  &  International  Shipbrokers  P&I 
Club  Ltd.  (London);  Tyndale  -  St.  Georges,  Canadian  - 
Scandinavian  Foundation;  Governor,  Montreal  Diocesan 
Theological  College,  1981-1987;  Member,  Church  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle  and  St.  Luke's  Church,  Magog.  Alexis 
enjoyed  a  lifelong  interest  in  history  and  the  arts.  His 
funeral  was  held  September  26,  at  St.  James  the  Apostle. 

T.  Roy  Hastings  '37 

Rov  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  'Veterans'  Hospital  in  Ste 
Anne  de  Bellevue  on  Good  Friday,  April  10,  1998. 
Beloved  father  of  Rov  '69  and  John,  husband  of  Ann, 
(past  Selwyn  House  Board  Member),  and  uncle  to  Conrad 
H.  Harrington. 

Russell  HeNWOOD,  Former  Selivyn  Chef 
Russell  passed  away  after  a  lengthy  illness  on  December 
19,  1997.  Beloved  husband  of  Blanche  Belouse.  Survived 
bv  ten  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  relatives  and 
many  friends. 


Top:  David  Verchere  '86,  who  now  has  his  own  advertising  company,  and 
James  von  Moltke  '86. 

Above:  Josh  Cradinger  '87,  friend  and  felloiv  Fordham  University  Liv  student 
Cynthia,  and  Andrew  Webster  '82. 

Below:  Headmaster,  Will  Mitchell,  former  Selwyn  faculty  member  Kate  Angell, 
and  investment  banker  Jody  Allison  '66.  Many  thanks  to  Jody's  wife,  Raluca, 
who  hosted  the  New  York  reunion  at  the  Links  Club  in  February. 
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Don't  forget  to  RSVP  if  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  Old  Boys'  Reunion  Sept.  18/98 


Please  mail,  fax  or  email  us  your  news  about  graduations,  career  changes, 

recent  travels,  births,  and  marriages. 
Fax:  (514)  931-6118  Email:  mcmillan@selwyn.ca 
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Academic  Achiexements 

Marianopous  College 

Dean's  List 

The  following  Selw\'n  grads  distinguished  themselves 

academicall\'  b\'  achieving  an  o\'erall  a\eta^e  ol  85%  or  higher: 


Tre\or  .^hmedali  '97 
Mischa  Auerbach-Ziogas  "97 
Joseph  Ayas  '96 
Eric  Benner  '9^ 
Michael  Dalgleish  '97 
Timoki  Gapakov  '97 
Albert  Law  '97 


Richard  Martz  "97 
Tomek  Nishijima  '97 
Alan  Sarhan  '96 
Adrian  Schauer  '96 
Mark  Spielman  '96 
Kevin  Wang  '97 


At  the  Marianopolis  Athletic  Banquet  on  April  26,  Adrian 
Schauer  '96  recei\ed  the  M\T  award  for  Basketball  as  well  as 
the  award  for  Student  Athlete  ot  the  \'ear. 

Dawson  College 

Dean's  List 

The  following  Selwyn  grads  disdnguished  themselves 

academicalh'  by  achie\'ing  an  o\erall  average  of  85%  or  higher: 


Annam  Le  '97 
Aja\'  Narasimhade\'ara  '97 
Julian  O'FKnn  "96 
Joseph  Flanders  "96 

*  Honours  Science 


Preparatory  Arts 
Pure  &  Applied  Science 
Pure  &  Applied  Science* 
Social  Science 


"Where  the\'  uill  be  next  ^tar 

The  post-seconddi-y  choices  of  the  Class  of '98 

Champlain  CEGEP 

Anuraag  Saksena-Science 

Dawson  CEGEP 

David  -\nderson-Science 

Josh  Brownstein-Science 

James  Cameron-Liberal  Arts 

David  Chan-Commerce 

Anthony  Garufi-Science 

Jordan  Goldwarg-Liberal  Arts 

Guillaume  Gouin-Descarries-Creative  Arts 

Justin  Greenberg-Honours  Science 

John  Katiforis-Science 

.•\sim  Khan-Science 

Eric  Blake-  Science 

Rob  Krieble-Science 

Michael  OGorman-Science 

Matthew  Oliver-Commerce 

Kevin  Rioo-s-Social  Science 

CO 

Ken  Say-Science 

lonathan  Sniderman-Honours  Science 
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fohn  Abbott  CEGEP 

Sal\atore  Castellano-Science 
Alan  Cundall-Social  Science 
Yousef  Rehman-  Science 

Marianopolis  CEGEP 

Cliftord  Adelman-Social  Sciences 
Stephane  .Azoulay-Commerce 
Won  Jun  Bae-Science 
Jeremy  Baskin-Science 
Caleb  Bouhairie-Science 
Jonathan  How-Science 
R\an  Hendy-Commerce 
Basil  Karim-Commerce 
Karim  Lemgalet-Science 
Zubin  Mirchandani-Commerce 
Shoaib  Rabbani-Science 
Ian  Ratzer-Science 
Mark  Smith-Commerce 
Gabriel  Taraboulsy-  Science 
Alex  Tsoukas-  Science 

Vanier  CEGEP 

Tommv  Kong-  Science 

Tim  Lymberiou-Honours  Science 

Martin  Pitt-Bradlev-  Science 

Union  College  (Schenectady,  New  York) 
Hans  Black 

Williams  College 

Jordan  Goldwarg-deferred 

Go\ernor  Dummer  Academy 
Dan  Fanaberia 

Hotchkiss  School 

Chris  Sakara 

Kent  School 

Sean  McKinnon 

Phillips  Academy 

Mark  Turetsk)' 

St.  Paul's  School 

Camilo  Durana 

Lower  Canada  College 

Andrew  Bourne 
Gabriel  Brown 
James  Deitcher 

Artistic  Achievements 

JERExn  Raskin  '98 

Jeremy  won  the  Westmount  Youth  Orchestra  (WYO) 
concerto  competition  (together  with  Tobi  Miller)  and  will 
pla)'  as  a  soloist  with  the  orchestra  in  the  1998/1999  season. 


ffexiNS 
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1998  -  99  CALENDAR  EVENTS 

SeL"WYN  House  Celebrates  its  90th  Anniversary! 


Friday,  September  18,  1998 


Thursday,  October  1,  1998 
Mid  October 
October/November 
Wednesday,  November  25,  1998 


Friday,  December  18,  1998 


May  1999 


—  o  In 


faI 
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Montreal  Old  Boys'  Reunion 

•  Honouring  the  five  year  anniversaries  of  1933,  1938, 
1943,  1948, 1953,  1958, 1963,  1968, 1973,  1978, 1983, 
1988, 1993 

•  6:00  P.M.  -  cocktails  in  the  Lucas  Diiiitig  Hall 

•  7:00  P.M.  -  dinner  in  the  Lucas  Gym 
'  9:30  to  11:00  pm.  -  Pub 

•  Cash  Bar  •  Last  Call  at  10:45  P.M. 

•  With  advanced  purchase  of  tickets  and  R.S.V.P.  by  Friday, 
September  11,  1998,  the  cost  per  person  is  $30.00,  and  $25.00 
for  Graduates  of  the  90's. 

•  Full  cash  refund  if  cancellation  occurs  before  Tuesday, 
September  15,  1998. 

•  $40.00  /person  at  the  door 

•  Pay  by  phone  with  Visa,  AMX,  Mastercard  or 
cheque  and  we  will  mail  you  your  ticket. 

•  If  you  are  in  our  neighbourhood,  we  now  have  Interac. 

Annual  Giving  Campaign  Launch 
Alumni  Phonathon 
Toronto  reunion 
Founder's  Day 

•  This  year's  Speir's  medalist  -  former  Faculty  member  Alain  Weber 

•  Selwj'n's  entire  community  is  invited. 

•  Spouses  and  guests  are  welcome. 

Alumni  Hockey  Tournament 

•  Hosted  at  the  Verdun  Auditorium  with  a  reception  to 
follow. 

•  1:30  -  6:00  P.M.  -  Auditorium 
1:30  -  6:00  P.M.  -Annex 

•  Organize  your  team  and  call  Steve  Mitchell  at  931-9481 
ext.  263 

Montreal  Reception 

•  All  exact  dates  T.B.A.  in  the  Winter  issue  of  Veritas. 

•  Invitations  will  be  forthcoming 


If  you  have  any  information  about  yourself  or  other 
Alumni,  give  us  a  shout,  our  coordinates  can  be  foimd  on 
page  2.  li"  you  have  a  suggestion  regarding  an  Alumni 
Feature,  please  contact  the  editor,  Maria  Tiratt. 


